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Contents of To-day’s Paper. We was all eatin along—the old woman was talkin ‘bout her gardin end the} nota breath of air stirred the leaves upon the trees over their heads ; all Na- 
as Dis te meee CEs cacee Things Tnect ical DEPARTMENT __..) “84 | frost, and 1 was jest raisin my coffee cup to my mouth when I heard Kesiah| ture seemed buried in the must profound repose, when suddenly they were 
Sue Bow Fee Se OO tmereees, 1 Pee Bissler and ber Journal.>--.--- ."* ; sercom out—“ Oh my Lord! the baby’ the beby ™ and whap it come rite} rouse! by the sharp crack of a rifle, and immediately a seatinel came rushing 
Set-rate Cllante tas 63 ,CU EO « | Original Letter from the Georgia Major 73 down stairs onto the floor. Lightnin couldn’t knocked me off my seat quicker} into camp at full speed, crying “ Indians! Indians !! Indians!!!" A tre- 
Fishing and Shooting Club Per is ee oe cour diaeer nen dicnnakaliaiiaes . | —down went the coffee, ard over went the table with all the vittles—Mary | mesdous rush for horses ensued ; every man was on his feet in an instant, and 
Fine Post fetch ia ae “| The Greatest Literary Character inthe | screamed and old Miss Stallina fainted rite away in her cheer—I was so blind I} made for the nearest he could find, mounted him, and on his own hook “ broke 
F Whe wants 0 Hus Mb0s® <~+.--2--.- > etainaletehte Carl. «© | couldn't hardly see, but I never breathed a breath til I grabbed it up in my| for high timber ;"’ every one taking the course tat his horse carried him, they 
Sporting prone Sega Carolina. - The mgt ae — socecwoecee - 75| arms and run round the house two or three times, ‘fore I had the hart tc look} became scattered in every direction over the prairies ; sometimes one in ad- 
Sporting Epistie trom Kentucky ...... ‘ The Travelling Power of Animals .... 80 | at the poor little thing to see if it was ded. vance, hearing a comrade approaching from behind, would suppose he was pur- 
Lense Dene of tha eaieee iiceone Cat ee 82/ By this time the ga lls was holt of me tollerin ‘‘ April Foul! April Fool!” | sued, and not daring to look back, would urge his horse for miles at the top of 
Derby and St. Leger Anecdotes....--. ‘* | Letter from an Officer of the U. S. | #8 hard as they could, and when I come to look, I had nothin in my arms but aj his speed to escape. The one in the rear not fancying solitude at such a time, 
sar an Officer in the U.S. ineen pimbatests °° ROS °RTT STS < bundle of rags with little Heory Clay's clothes on. would make every effort to overtake his truant comrade. In this manner some 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— Amusing Incident in Englis1 History... = I shuck all over like I had a ager, and felt a monstrous sight more like cuss'n; of the tallest kind of races came off on that night. 
a CT re 4 eg 1 irony ham aia srevttt we | than laughin. ‘ April Fool, dingnation !’’ ses I—‘‘ fun’s fun; but I'm dad} The Colonel, when he heard the alarm, jumped out of his tent as he had lain 
ere. fin yey ~ men ait RCRD See core.  - ealbaphene EAE pg ae 3) | blamed if there’s any fun in any sich doins ;” and I was jest gwine to blow| down, without coat or hat, and made a desperate push for his horse, mounted 
Importation of Merino Sheep ......... “ | Stump Speaking in Arkansas.......-. ‘* | outa little, when I heard Mary screamin for me to come to her mother. him, without saddle or bridle, and jammed the rowels into him, forgetting in his 











Go Correspondents. 

“< Tumbler.”— You can procure a treatise on breeding Pigeons at Colman’s bookstere, 
Broadway. ‘ 

* Joe Moseley.” of the U.S. S Vincennes.—Let us hear you “‘ talk back,” according 
to promise. We have always heard famous accounts of the fishing at Pensacola. Can- 
not you tel] us something about it ? : 

H. P.— No person, other than yourself, has been authorised to act as agent for this 
office in the section of country through which you are travelling 

G. M. B —Your letter, apprising us of your being ordered to the upper part of Lake 
Superior, has been received with regret—a regret mitigated in some degree by your pro- 
rise to shoot prairie chickens with us in August. Your things from Conroy’s shail be 
forwarded forthwith. 

‘« Private.”—Glad to hear from a Brother to Ripton. 5 

John Blount.— Who will send us areport of his stake race at Laurenceville, Va.,in 
1340? 

J.C. of W.—Have written you to day. 

{ .Col. M. of Louisville—We can procure you a good trotting stallion for $650. 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
«« Spirit of the Times " has been induced to offer his services, at avery moderate com- 
mission, fur the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srock, and articles to be ob- 
tained at prime cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city, and 
its vicinity, comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and othe: Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical! Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc. Etc. Etc. 

An experience of many years, andafamiliar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions en- 
trusted to him with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping Stock, etc. 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
dressed to WM. T. PORTER)—must be post paid. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 13, 1844. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers,and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


Where achoice of transit, by 
All letters—(ad- 
March 1, 1844. 








Meeting of the New York Jockey Club. 

We are desired by the Officers of the new Jockey Club to announce that a meeting of 

the Club will be convened ON THURSDAY NEXT, the 18th instant, at 12 o’clock 

noon, at the Office of the ** Sprrit oF THE TiMmEs,” for the election of Officers, etc. A 
punctual and geueral attendance is requested. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM THE GEORGIA MAJOR. 


Hiow Miss Kesiah April-Fooled Him! 


PINEVILLE, April 5, 1844. 

To Mr. Porter —Dear Sir: Ever sense I redd that piece in your paper, 
whar you sed you would walk a hunderd miles just to shake hands with me, 
I’ve been monstrous anxious to git a quainted with you. But it’s sich a terri 
ble long ways to New York, and Cotten’s down so low, I don’t much think 
I'll ever have the pleasure of seein you in this world. But there's one conso- 
lation we literary men’s got over commen people, and that is, we can form 
*quaintances and frendships by our writens without ever seein one another, and 
bein as some of us aint no great beauties, perhaps it’s as guofa way as enuy 
I'm to'd yowr a moustrous grate long gander-legged feller, and you may be 
*oomination ugly forall I know; but this one thing I'm certain of—you must 
be a smart man, and a man of first-rate taste, or you wouldn't like my ritins so 
much. I would rit you a letter before, but the fact is, sense lest Febuary, I 
haint had much time for nothing. The baby’s been cross asthe mischief with 
the hives, and Mary, she's been ailin a gooddeal, aud then you know ths time 
of year we planters is al! bissy fixin for the crop. 

Nothing uncommon haist tuck place down here lately, only tother day a ca- 
tasterfy happened in our famly that come morstrous nigh puttin a eend to the 
whole generation of I never was 30 near skeerd out of my senses afore in 
my born days, and | don’t 'blieve old Miss Stallics ever will git over it, if she 
was to live a thousand years, But I'll tell you all about it. 

Last Monday mornin ali of us got up well and hearty as could be, aad I sot 
in our room with Mary, and played with the baby till breckfast time, little think- 
In what was gwine tu heppen so soon. The litile feller was jumpin and crowin 
so I couldn't bardly hold him in my arms, and spreedin his Jittle mouth and 
laughio just bke be kuow’d every thing we sed to him. Bimeby out Prissy 
come to tell us breckfust was reddy, and we all weut into to:her room to cat, 
‘cept s ster Kesiah, who sed she would stay and take care of little Henry Clay, 
til we was doue. Mary's so careful she won't trust the baby with none of the 
niggers a single minit, and she’s always dreadful oneasy when Kesiah's got it, 
she’s so wild and so careless. 

Wel!, we all sot down to breckfast, and Kesiah, she scampered up stairs to 
her room with the baby, jumpio it up, and kissin it, and talkin to it as hard as 
she cc uld. 

‘Now sis, do be careful of my precious little darlia,’ 


CS 


, 


ses Macy, loud as 


she could to her, when she was gwive up stairs. 

‘Ona, eat your breckfast, child, and don’t be so tarified "bout the baby,” ses 
old Miss Stallins—** you don’t "low yourself a minit’s peace when it’s out of 
your sigh.” 

*Tnat’s a fact,”’ ses sister Calline, “ she won't let nobody do nothin for 
little Heory but herself. I know 1 would be so crazy ‘bout no child of 
maine.” 

Well, but you know sister Kiz. is so careless, I’i always so fraid she’s! let 
it swaller something, or git a fall, some way.” 

“ Tur, tet,” ses the old woman, “they aint no sense in bein al! the time 
scared to deth "bout nothin. People’s got enough to do in this world to bear 
t e trouble when it comes, ’thout steddyin it up. Teke some of them good 


cheer, with her eyes sot in her head and a corn muffin stickin in her mouth. 
hands and holler—*‘ Oh mother’s dyin! mother’s dyin! whar’sthe baby? Ou, 
my ;oor mother! Oh, my dariin baby!” 
I tuck Mary and ’splained it all to her and tri.d to quiet the poor gall, and 
the galls got at the old woman; but it took all sorts of rubbin, and ever so 
much assafedity and campfire and hartshorn and burat hen's feathers, to bring 
her too, and then she wouldn’t stay brung too more’n a minit ’fore she'd kee! 
over agin, and I do ’blieve if they hadn’t brung little Henry Clay down so she 
could see him and fee! him and hear him squall, she never would got her senses 
agin. She aint more’n half at herself yit' All the galls kin do they can’t 
make her unders and the April Fool bisiness, and she won’t let no body else 
but herself nurse the baby ever sense. 
As soon as 1 had time to think a little, I was so monstrous glad that it warn’t 
no worse I couldn’ stay mad with the galls. But I tell you what I was terri- 
ble rathy for a few minits. I don’t believe in this April foolin. Last year the 
galls devil’d me almost to death with their nonsense, sowin up the legs of my 
trowses, borein holes in the water-gourd, so I wet my shirt bosom all over 
when IT went to drink, and tendin the hanlie of the tongs, and cuttin the cow- 
hide bottoms of the ceers loose so [ fell through ’em when I went to set down, 
and all sich devilment. I know the bible ses thers a time for all things ; but | 
think the least a body has to do with fool bisness at any time the better for 
*em. I'm monstrous tired of such doins myself, and if I didn’t think the galls 
had got ther fill of April foolin this time, I'd try to git a almynack next year 
what didn’t have no firat day of Aprilin it. No more from 
; Your frend, till deth, Jos. Jongs. 
P S.—I seed in your paper tother day whar some of the everlastin eternal 
Jobu Smiths has been castin some insinewations on my wife’s character. | 
red it to Mary and she’s been poutin bout it ever sense. She ses he’s a nasty 
mean wretc, to be pesterin h'mself ‘bout what don’t consarn him, and castin 
slurs on decent people ; and if she only know'd who he was, she’d scald his 
*pominable ugly eyes out of him. I told her it wasn’t no use to try to do that, 
for the Mississippy wouldn't begin to drown all the mean scamps that go by 
that name. I wish you would jest tell your Pitsburg correspundent that we're 
decent christian whi:e peop'e out here in Georgia, and he mustn't wonder i! 
he is a little smarter than his people, who live way up thar in the fork whar 
they swaller more coal smoke in 4 year than would bust a balluon, and whar 
they're so black and dirty that it would take six months bleachin to make ’em 
pass for white folks. J.J. 











——————————————o 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 


ANECDOTES (F THE LATE WAR, BY AN OFFICER OF U. 8S. DRAGOUNS. 








NUMBER I. 
To the Editor of the * Spirit of the Times :” Dear Sir,—Daring one of our 
late Indian wars, a regiment of mounted volunteers from a S:ate near the 
scene of action, inspired with all the ardor of so'diers when danger is near, lef 
their firesides aad friends, and nobly went forward to assist our gallant little 
army in repelling the attacks of the savage foe. 
This patriotic band unanimously called to their head the accomplished Col. 
, whose lofty bearing and soldier-like deporiment indicated that Nature had 
designed him fora hero, who was destined to wear a crown of laurels, 
At the close of the canpaign, a number of amusing anecdotes were related 
by the Colonel! in reference to his exploits while in the field, from whi-h I 
have selected the foilowing. Although I cannot give it to you in his peculiar, 
piquant, aod irresis‘ibly humorous style, yet I will endeavor to give you an 
idea of it. 
On a day appointed, the regiment assembled at a place before agreed upon, 
with all necessary camp equipage, provisions, &c., for such a campaign, and 
commenced their march in the supposed direction of the enemy, all eagerly 
looking forward for an opportunity to demonstrate to Messicurs les sauvages 
the impracticability of prosecuting a war when volunteers were in the field. 
They had been out several days, but had as yet s:en nothing to interrupt the 
monotony of the march, through a country almost destitute of timber; when, 
on the evening of an exceedingly hot and sultry day, they came to one of those 
beautiful streams, which can only be appreciated after a day’s ride over the 
preiries, under a burning sun. There they found wood, and here they deter- 
mined to entrench themselves, ard not to proceed any further into the enemy's 
country, until they had rec »nnoitred in advance of their present position ; ac- 
cordingly a halt wes sounded, and preparations made for encamping. Their 
horses were “tethered out” with long ropes, one end of which was attached 
to heir necks, and the other to stakes driven into the ground; thus giving 
them the liberty of feeding around within the circle deser-bed by the rope, at 
the same time they were a!ways near at hand in case of an alarm. 
Everything was made snug and secure for the night. Their sentinels were 
posted around them, with orders to exercise great diligence, and to be constantly 
upon the gui vive for Indians (a wise precaution, as it was near here that the 
redoubtable werrior and bis band were last heard from.) This order wes en- 
forced by frequent vis ts of the officers of the guard. They also directed the 
sentinels, in case of an attack during the night, tu fire their rifles and cry “ In- 
dians!” which was understood by all as a signal that the enemy were upow 
them. 
Now it so happened that our friend the Colonel! had fastened his horse near 
a large black stump, and had ‘turned in * wi hovt taking off pants, boots, or 
spurs; with his saddle for a pillow, and his tlanket drawn arouod him, he had 
fallin into the kind embraces of Morpheus. It was midaight. The soldiers 
lay stretched out upon the grass around their camp fires, enjoying a swee: re- 





When we got in the dinin room, thar the old woman was keeled over in her 


Mary was takin on at a terrible rate, and all she could do was jest to clap her 


fright to unloose him. The animal, partaking in the universal panic, bounded 
off at a furivus pece, until he was brought up at the end of the rope; making a 
summerset forward, he Janded the Colone! some twenty feet ahead upon the 
flat of his back. He recovered himself as soon as possible, and supposing that 
his invisible foe had knocked hitn from his horse, leaped again upon his back, 
with his head in ancther direction, and again applied the rowels with redoubled 
vigor; the generous charger, always obedient to the will of his master, darted 
off in the new directiun at full speed, and performed a similar feat of “* ground 
and ofty tumbling ’ when he arrived at the end of the lasso. This time the 
Colonel felt a good deal confused, and it was with great difficulty that he could 
collect what few ideas were remaining in him ; the power of concentration ap- 
peared to have deserted him, at this time of all others, when a cool head was 
all that was wanting to ensure him victory and immortality. He felt confident 
that he had received a blow from a tomahawk, and that he was sorrounded. The 
military manceuvre which he conceived applicable to the present emergency 
was forming a‘ Lo!low square,” but this he found would be difficult to execute 
by himself; his comrades had all deserted him, and he was left alone at the 
mercy of the savage barbarians. He concluded that he must either surrender 
at discretion, or make another effort to charge the line of his enemy ; shozld he 
escape, he would |.ave the consolation of saying that he was the last man who 
left the field. In fiisdilemma he chose the latter alternative, and was in an 
instant again upon his horse and under way, but with no better success than be- 
fore. When be opened nis eyes after his fall, and raising up, looked timidly 
around him, the first object that he encountered was the black stump within a 
few feet of him; this he imagined to be an Indian, standing, knife in hand, 
ready to take his devoted scalp, and he fancied that while looking towards him 
his countenance assumed a most terrific cast. He gave up all hope—he knew 
that mercy was not embraced within the catalogue of the moral attributes of the 
savage. Yet, in a state of frensy bordering on Cesperation, he threw him- 
self upon his knees before the stump, raised his hands above his head in a 
most suppliant attitude, and exclaimed, in the last agonies of despair, ‘* Mister 
Indian, I surrender !”* 
It was afterwards ascertained that the alarm was caused by a wolf, and 
that there were no Indians in that vicinity at the time. 

Truly yours, Wisconsin. 
P.S. I will at a future time give you some more of the Colonel’s adventures, 
embrac ng an account of an engagement with the Indians, in which he figures 
conspicuously, should you consider them worthy of a place in the ‘ Spirit.” 
[Send them by all means —Editor ‘* S. of the T.’’] 





LETTER FROM AN OFFICER IN THE U. 8S. ARMY. 
Fort Gisson, (Cherokee Nation,) March 16, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—You are not mistaken in classing me among the frienda of the 
“Sprit.” [look upon it as the only true organ of the Sporting World (Ame- 
rican, of course,) devoted toand promoting the interest of the noblest animal 
given to man, and | take great pleasure in aiding its promotion, as far as my 
limited means will permit. You are aware from my position that I am on the 
very confines of civilization, with very few around me whose means will per- 
mit, or whose inclinations prompt, them to edvance the cause to which the 
* Spirit’ is so powerfuily an auxiliary. I believe that there is not a garrison 
on this or Rei River at which the paper is not taken, and several officers, inde- 
pendently of the several! Post L braries, are subscribers. 
I have very little information to give you in the sporting way. Yuu proba- 
bly have heard of the sale of the stock sent to Arkansas by the Hon. Batre 
Peyton. It is thought that it sold well. 
Two colts, John Russ and a3 yr. old, both by Leviathan, (the latter named 
by Gov. Butter Fesfivity, in hovor of a well-known and popular gentleman 
—I need hardly ssy it is h’s nom de guerre,) are in this neighborhood, and in 
full training. Jubn Ross is in a stake for 4 yr. olds, two mile heats, $100 
subscription, to be ran over the Fort Saaih Course on the 15h May next; 
now three subds., and it is expected that Freshet (Col. Notann’s five filly) 
wiilcome in and form the Quarto. A fine race is expected if the four come 
to the post in order. Festivity is in a 3 yr. old stake, to come off at the same 
p'ace on the 16.h, $100 subscription, in which is also engaged a Leviathan filly, 
porchased from the same lot. Festivity is one of the finest colts I ever saw, 
an! this is saying a great deal, for I hail from the * Race Lorse region,” (as you 
have said, ‘the girden spot of the world—old Fayette County, Ky "’) Festi- 
vity has a long sweeping stride, with great power and fine action, and I shall 
be much misteken if Mr. Peyton has not lost a race horse. 
I am very respectfully youre, 


J. 8B. &. F. 





“HOW MANY KGGS CAN A FRENCHMAN EAT?’ 





Tall Spirit :” The question above is asked in your paper of Feb. 24th. 
I once saw a Frenchman eat three dozen for breakfast, and this extraordinary 
exploit was more strongly impressed on my memory by a very ludicrous occur- 
rence immediately afterwards, in which be bore a very conspicuous part. Re- 
joicing in the comfort that succeeds a hearty meal, and in the fragrance of a 
“long nine,” he stepped into the yard, and pacing slowly about, seemed to 
be indulgirg in a delicious revery ; pethaps there never was a moment of his 
lie more free from care or more listless of danger. In this happy condition he 
dd not notice a cow in a corner of the yard, who was regarding him with evi- 
dent signs of displeasure, albeit a cow remarkable for the amiability of her 


temper. Having gazed et him a moment as if to measure his ability for battle 


or speed, she deliberately lowered her horns, coiled her tail over her back, and 
bellowing a note of war, charged the unsuspecting egg-eater with a degree of 
fury that wou'd have done honor to a tigress. 
his musing by her ** war cry,” and threatening approach, delaved not to pbilo- 
sophise, but fled towards the house at his utmost speed, raising a fog of dust 
at every stride. 


The Frenchman, roused from 


His long Waterlvo coat, which hai humbly trailed the dust 





pose after the fatigues of the day ; everything was hushed and quiet, except 





bot orn-moffins,” ses she, * they’s mighty nice.” 


the measured tread of the sentinels as they passed to and fro open their posts ; 


an instant before, was now hortzontal by his velocity, and just under its extras 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 














a SL 
sany eppeared the horos of the enraged cow, she also at her best speed in hot 
pursuit. Arriving with n a few feet of the steps, the Frenchman gathered all 
his energies to gain them by a flying leap, when Madam Cow made a despe- 
rate conge, and Monsieur was suddenly elevated, head down and tailup. Her 
horns had penetrated the rear of his Waterloo pretty bigh up. just grazing the 
unmentionable part of his unmentionables; and in this unpleasant state of 
suspense and entanglement he was rudely ‘ossed and bobbed about until bis 
Waterloo giving way, here gained his freedom and scrambled on all fours up the 
steps beyond the reach of the victorious enemy ; his eyes projecting like a lob- 
ster’s, his snuff-adorned smeller dilated to unusual dimensions, and his queue 
standing erect from fright. In the language of a K«ntuckian, “ it was enough 
to make an owl shed tears of blood to behold his rueful expression; but this ex- 
pression was soon succeeded by one of intense rage, and he poured forth with 
violent gesticulation a torrent of abuse on the cow, threatening to kill her and 
her owner. He called the landlady “one damn woman rascal,” for saying 
“the cow was only in fun.” Several gentlemen, too, who witnessed the ef 
fair, came in for a share of his reproaches for not going to his assistance. The 
fact was they were so overpowered by laughter, that they were unable to res- 
cue him had they been inclined. He was somewhat pacitied, however, after 
taking a stiff brandy toddy, and on being asked why he did not run faster, re- 
plied with a grin end leer that were enough to make Hogarth rise from his 
grave to take his picture, ‘* Dat one damn pretty question for ask! By gar: 
sare, you tink me fit for run race and beat cow ven I eat tree dozen egg for 
breakfast?” Perpv. 

SavannaH, Ga, 29th March, 1844. 





THE GREATEST LITERARY CHARACTER IN THE 
WORLD IN APPARENT OBSCURITY. 


To the Edi'or of the ** Spirit of the Times :'’—It has always been the fate of 
those possessing great literary powers to remain for a long time in obscurity, 
unnoticed, uncared for, and unappreciated ; and even when their productions 
were read and admired, yet the authors themselves have seldom, if ever, been 
awarded the merit they had long toiled for, and which they so richly deserved. 
Their ideas have been stolen from them, clothed in another and a homelier garb, 
and set forth as the offspring of another's brain; yea, even their very words 
themselves have been used without crediting them to their true author. In 
fact, authors have been swindled, cheated, and maltreated in every way which 
it is possible to imagine. 

Knowing these things as well as I do, I should be but little surprised at the 
4pparent obscurity of the one of whom I am about to speak were it not that he 
is the greatest literary character, or rather the most extensive writer in the 
world, 

The only way that I can account for it is that the character in question, for 
certain reasons of his own, or as a means by which to gain certain ends, is de- 
siguedly keeping himself in the background, and under false colors, or throug! 
the mouths and pens of others sending forth upon the world those doctrines and 
opinions which he wishes to be eutertained, and the precepts which he is so 
anxious should be practised. 

There is not a single subject which you can broach, on which he has not 
written volumes. You cannot pick up a newspaper or book, from the little 
dailies to the large monthly or annual periodicals, that you do not come across 
something whica has emanated from kis mind, theugh it almost always appears 
anonymously, or oftener still over the signature of some of hisagents. Indeed, 
there are but very few publications to which he is not direct y or indirectly “‘ a 
regular contributor.” Most of the periodicals of the day publish in large letter-, 
on fancy colured covers a Jong list of their ‘‘ regular contributors,” but by some 
accident, or by design, the name of their most industrious writer has beer 
omitted, though some of his agents figure quite conspicuously, 

The character in question possesses the rare facility of writing on any and 
every subject that can possibly be broached, no matter how opposite the one to 
the other, but lke all other writers directs his attention especially to those 
which are most in vogue. He is so accommodating, too, that he ever writes 
gratuitously for those who profess to abuse him most, and many a column of 
their paper does he fill, while the next one to it with only a narrow line to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, contains the most scurrilous abuse of the author 
himself, or of those suspected to be ef his party. But this may arise from their 
detestation of the author himself, while at the same time they admire and ap- 
prove of his wr tings, or from a sort of courtesy which editors extend to every 
oue who is attacked, in order that they may have an opportunity of defending 
themselves. 

Though the author of whom we speak is not an infidel—for we have high 
authority to the contrary—yet he is constantly urging men of that cast to let the 
world at large have the benefit of their opinions on the subject ; while at the 
sane time he is constantly writing for the religious papeis of every sect, abus- 
ing every one in turn, and enforcing this and that thing, and indeed everything 
except those laid down in the Bible, as essential to salvation. 

Not long ago he took the “ Total Abstinence Pledge” (I wish that he hed 
stuck to it), and attempted to prove that it was a fine substiture for Religion, 
but he found that it was not popular, and so he let it drop. He has always 
been a great Politician, and I am told is prepared to enter into the campaign of 
1844 with renewed energy and vigor. He intends fighting on both sides, so 





“ Theo you must find it difficult to support your children,” said I, making @ 
long jump towards our object. 

‘*Ts it support thim, sir?” he replied. “ Lord bless ye, I niver supported 
thim—they git supported somehow or another; they’ve niver bin hungry yit— 
whin they are it'll be time enough to grumble.” 

yoy over, thought I ;—to-day has enough to do, let to-morrow look out 
for itself. 

« Well, then,” I resumed, with a determined plunge, ‘ would it be a relief to 
you to part from one of them?” 

[had mistaken my mode of attack. He started, turned pale, and, witha 
wild glare in his eye, literally screamed out— . 

“A relief! God be good to uz, what d'ye mane? A relief !—wouid it bea 
relief, d’ye think, to have the hand chopped from me body, or the heart tore out 
of me breast ?”’ 

‘*You don’t understand us,’’ interposed my philanthropic companion.— 
‘« Shoald one be enabled to place vour child in ease and comfort, would you in- 
terfere with its well-doing ?” 

The tact of woman! She had touched the chord of paternal solicitude ;— 
the poor fellow was silent, twisted his head about, and lvoked all bewildered. 
The struggle between a father's love and his child's interest was evident and 
affecting. At last he said— 

‘God bless ye, me lady, and all that thinks of the poor! Heaven knows 
I'd be glad to betther the child ; it isn’t in regard to meself, but but hadn’t 
I betther go and spake to Mary ; she’s the mother of thim, and ’twould be on- 
raisonable to be givin’ away her childher afore her face, and she not to know 
nothin’ of the matther.” 

‘* Away with you, then,” said I, “and bring us back word as soon as possible 
In about an hour he returned, but with eyes red and swollen, and features pale 
from excitement and agitation. 

“ Well,” inquired I, ‘* what success *” 

‘‘ Bedad "twas a hard struggle, sir,” said he; ‘‘ but it’s for the child’s good, 
and Heaven giv uz stringth to bear it.” 

** Very good, and which is it to be ?”’ 

“* Why, sir, I've bin spskin’ to Mary, and she thinks as Norah here is the 
ouldest, she won’t miss the mother so much, ard if ye’ll jist let her take a 
partin’ kiss, she'd give her to yez wid a blessin’.” 

So my poor fellow took his children away, to look at one of them for the last 
time. if was long ere he returned, but when he did he was leading the second 
eldest. 

« How’s this?” said I. ‘ Have you changed your mind?” 

“ Not exactly changed me mind, sir,” he replied; ‘but I’ve changed the 
crather. Ye see, sir, I’ve bin spakin’ to Mary, and whin it come to the ind, be 
goxty! she couldn't part wid Norah, at all at all; they’ve got used to aich 
others ways; but here’s little Biddy —she’s purtier far, if she'll do as well.” 

“‘T’s all the same,” said I; ‘‘let Biddy remain ” 

‘* May Heaven be yer guardian !"’ cried he, snatching her up io his arms, and 
giving her one long, hearty kiss ‘* God be kind to thim that’s kind to you, 
and thim that offers you hurt or harum, may their sow! niver see St. Pether!” 
So the bereaved father rushed away, and all that night the child remained with 
us; but early the next morning my friend Pat re-appeared, and this time he had 
his youngest child, a mere baby, snugly cuddled up in his arins. 

** What’s the matter now ?”’ said I. 

** Why, thin, sir,” said he, with an expression of the most comic anxiety, 
**axin’ yer honor’s pardon for bein’ so wake-hearted, but whin I begun to think 
of Budy’s eyes—look at thim, they’re the image of her mother’s, bedad—] 
eouldn’t let her go; but here’s Jittle Paudeen—he won't be much throuble to 
any one, for if he takes afther his mother, he'll have the brightest eye and the 
softest heart on the top of creation ; and if he takes afiher his father, he'll have 
a purty hard fist on a broad pair of shoulders to push his wey through the 
wurld, Teke him, sir, and gi’ me Biddy.” 

* Just as you like,’’ said 1, having a pretty good guess how matters would 
eve: tuate. So he took away his pet Biddy, and handed me the little toddling 
urchia. This chirping little vagabond won't be long with us, theugit I —Nor 
washe. Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed ere Pat rushed into the cabin, and 
seizing little Paudeen up in his arms, he turned to me, and with large tears 
bubbling in his eyes, cried— 

** Leok at him, sir—jist look at him '—it’s the youngest. Ye wouldn’t have 
the heart to keephim from uz. The long and the short of it is, I've bin spakin’ 
to Mary. Ye see she couldn’t part wid Norah, end I didn’t like to let Biddy 
go; but, be me sowl, naither of uz could live a half a day widout little Pau- 
deen. No, sir—no; we can bear the bittherness of poverty, but we can't part 


”? 


from our childher, unless it is the will of Heaven to take thim from uz ! 
. Piczyune. 








SCENES IN PARLIAMENT. 
AFTER THE PASSING OF THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S RACING AND 
BETTING ACT. 





‘* The consequence of this measure would be the general promo:ion of bet- 
ting and gambling upon all subjects, slight and serious, sacred and profene, 
and he took the liberty of warning their lordships, &c.’""— Times report of de- 
bate, Feb. 12. 

House or Commons —Tuesday. 

This being the settling day for the Oaks, there was no house. The only 
member attending was Mr. Thomas S. Duncombe, who is so opposed to the 
sy-tem of entailing property, that he never settles anything. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. Blewitt presented a petition from Benjamin Caunt, the giart pugilist, 
praying, that ** the house would take steps to give a knock-down blow to the 
use of the knife, unless accompanied by that of the fork.” The hon. member 
cordially supported the prayer of the petition, to which he begged to add the 
words ** and spoon.” 

Lord Stanley suggested, that for such latter purpose the hon. member 
had only to sign his own name. 

Mr. Biewitt thanked the noble lord, and proceeded to the table to sign 
the petition. Tne roars of the house explained to him the sel/, upon which 
the hon. member burst isto tears, applied a handkerch.ef to his nose, and 
Blew itt. , 

Mr. Roebuck presented a petition from Mr, B.ll Wipers, operative crossing - 
sweep-rin Palace Yard, complaining that the cabmen on the stand there were 
constantly scoffin at him, because he had a wooden leg, and was a Papist. 
The petitioner also stated that the last driver of cab No. 999 had been trans- 





that in either event he may get an office. 
He is engaged at present on a work in which he is attempting to prove ‘hat 


the miracles of the Apostles, and even of the blessed Saviour himself, were | 


¢ffected through the means of Mesmerism, or electro-magnetism. 
ONE WHO WISHES TO GIVE EVEN THE DEVIL HIS DUE. 


THE EMIGRANT’S FAMILY. 


From Brougham’s Irish Entertainment. 














One of the strongest peculiarities—indeed, I may say passions—of the Irish 
is their devoted fonduess for their offspr:ng. 

A curious illustration of this occurred to me on my recent journey through 
the Northern lakes. It happened to be what sailors call very dir'y weather, 
finished up by a tremendous gale, which obliged us to seek shelter at a lump 
of aborigival barrenness, called Manitou Island, where we were obliged to re- 
main for five days. There were a few deck passengers—between five and six 
hundred ; aud inasmuch as they had only provided themselves with barely suffi- 
cient for the average time, provisions becaine alarmingly scarce, and no possi- 
bility of a supply. To be sure there was one venerable ox—a sort of semi-pe- 
trifaction, an organic remnant—a poor, attenuated, hornless, sightless, bovine 
patriarch, who obligingly yielded up bis small residue of existence for our be- 
nefit. Indeed, was quite a mercy that we arrived to relieve him from a 
painfol state of suspense; for so o!d and powerless was he, that if his | st 
breath hed not been extrac:ed, he certain!y could not have drawn it by himseif. 

Well, as you may suppose, there was cousiderable consternation on board. 
Short, very short allowance was adopted to meet the contingency, and the poor 
deck passengers had aterrible time of it. Amongst the latter wes an Irish 
emigrant, with his wife and three beautiful children, the eldest about seven 
years, and all without the smallest subsistence, except what the charity of their 
felluw-passengers could afford them ; and as they were but scantily supplied, it 
can readily be imagined how miserably off was this poor family. However, it 
so happened that the beauty and intelligence of the children attracted the at- 
tention of one of our lady passengers, who had them occasionally brought into 
ihe cabin and their hunger appeased. Gleesome, bright eyed little creatures 
they were, scrupulously clean, despite the poverty of their parents, all life aud 
ha painerts and in blissful ignorance of the destitution by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

; ity b wilcas ab A protegecs, tle lady happened to say, half- 
estingly—‘* | wonder would this rman pert wit - 
linge? a should like to adopt ma te . Aone of those Little, das 

** I don’t know,” said 1; ‘* suppose we make the inquiry.” 

The man was sent for, and the delicate business thus opened :-— 

‘* My good friend,” said the lady, * you are very poor, are you not?” 

His ae ate peculiarly Irish :—* Poor! we lady,” said he. “ Be the 
powers of pewther! if there's a poorer inan nor meself t , " 
God pity both of uz, for we'd be dee aiqual.” prephjin" she. wer 


ported, owing the petitioner fourpence for a bet on the Derby. He prayed 
co npensation. 

Sir Robert Peel wished Mr. Wipers might get it. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that was tantamount to an order on the Treasury, and he 
thanked the right hon. baronet for such prompt redress 

S.c R. H. Inglis must object. Compensation to Wipers, indeed! An ig- 
norant Papist, who first crossed himself, and then swept the crossing. _ 

Mr. Hawes said, that such a process must sadly tend to dirty te petitioner’s 
face ; and he wondered how he was off for soap. He took that opportunity of 
submitting his own list of prices to the house, assuring hon. members, that 
every cake of soap issued from his manufactory was :nade from his own origi- 
nal receipt. 

Mr. Sheil said, tha such soap could be applied only to a Roman nose. Now, 
when he was manufactured, his friends looked about for a nose for him, and 
took the first that turned up 

Mr. Hawes said, that his soap was very emollient, softened the skin, and pre- 
vented chaps. 

Mr. Divett asked, what it prevented chaps from doing, and whether it pre 
vented their splitting— 

Mr. Hawes said that it did. 

Mr Blewitt said, that if it prevented chaps from spl'tting with Jaughter when 
an hon. member “of good family” was speaking, he wished houorable gen- 
tlemen onthe other side would use it. 

Mr, Hawes expla.ned, and Mr Divett comprehended the affair just as well as 
before. 

Mr. Hume would like a return of the number of horses which ran for the 
Derby, alluded to by the petitioner, their names, weights and colors of the ri- 
ders, and all other particulars. 

Col. S:bthorp, happening to have such a return in his pocket, had great, 
pleasi.re in handing it to the hon. member. He had bought it on the course at 
Ep:om. 

Mtr Hume proceeded to reaJ it to the house. ‘Fanny M-——— has black 
eyes, dark, glossy ringlets” 

Col. S:bihorp loudly moved for a return of that paper, and hastily snatched 
it from the hon. member, and substituted another, with an apology, amid shouts 
of laughter, in which the gallant colone! heartily joined. 

Mr. Leader offered to bet the gallant colonel a sovereign, that he (Mr. 
Leader) cuuld finish the description. 

Col. Sibthorp wished the hon. membe: for Westminster would mind his own 
business. He would take the bet, however, and refer ito the Speaker, The 
two hon. members approached the chair, and addressed the Speaker in under 
tones, which were quite inaudible in the gallery, except that Mr. Leader ea- 
gerly asked “upon honor now as to the ancle?”’ in reply to which the Colone! 
nodded, and the Speaker decided that Mr. Leader had lost the bet. 

Mr. Leader. Wet or dry, Colonel! 

Col. Sibthorp. Siecus—that’s Latin for wet, isn’t it? 

Sir Robert Peel moved the secund reading of the bill for meking a better 
provision for the widows and children of deceased gamblers. 





Mr. Bright objected,'hat this bill contained no relief for the families of s:-) 
gamblers as had died by their own hands, or the hands of the law. 

Sir Robert Peel thought that such families could not, in reason, desire any 
greater benefit than the being relieved of such husbands and fathers. 

Mr. Cobden said, that it did not necessarily occur that the child of a gamble, 
should himself turn out a gambler, although he admitied that a father,who wa, 
a good man, would desire 1o see his son a ester. 

Mr. Pease* said, he had uo objection to shell ont for the proposed purpose, 
but he trembled— 

The Speaker said, that the house was quite aware the hon. gentleman was 
a quaker. 

Mr. Pease continued. He trembled lest the bill should hold out an induce. 
ment to suicide. 

Lord Howick said,that a joke had just co:ae into his head,and he should make 
it (hear, hear.) ‘I mean,’ said the noble lord, * to make it here. Why is the 
late member for Durham doing penarce?”’ 

Mr. Sheil. Because he's in purgatory. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. There’s no such place. 

Mr. Sheil. here is. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. There isn't. 

Mr. Sheil. Tn be d—d if there isn't. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. Of course you will, where else is there for you io go to, 
stupid? 

Lord Howick The theological question being thus disposed of, may I ask 
an enqwer to my ridd.e. Why is the former member for Durham doing pe- 
nance ? 

Col. Sibthorp. Because he’s got Pease iu his shoes. (Loud cheers ) 

Mr. Blewitt. Durham's in Soropshire, isn’t it, Mr. Pease ? 

Mr. Pease. Friend, I do not understand thee. First thou tellest mea lie, 
aud then thou askest me a question. 

Capt. Rous said, that Lord Howick knew nothing about the turf, and he 
on believe the noble lord couid even tell him the pedigree of * The Ugly 
uck.”” ° 

Lord Howick said that the remark was impertinent, everybody who had 
read English history knew the ancestry of his noble friend, Lord Morpeth. 

Capt. Rous. Ah! he’s Yorkshire,'o0. But I thought you wereu't downy. 
Come, I'll examine you a little, and see how fit you are to legislate about gam. 
ing matters—all in good humor, mind. 

Lord Howick. Unaccustomed as I am to speaking in good humor, I must 
request indulgence if, in reply to the gallant member, I ride a little rusty. 

Capt. Rous. Ill make it easy for you. What's a Levanter? 

Lord Howick. La! that’sin my geography book. Why, a person who 
lives in the Levant. 

Capt. Rous. Ha! ha! what's a hedge! 

Lord Howick. Why, a thing you ride over; thst is to say, tumble over when 
you go outa hunting. 

Capt. Rous. He! he! What's a sweep-takes? 


Lord Howick. Why, a slice of animal food, cut from the behind of an ox, 
to be eaten by a chimuey sweep. 
Capt. Roos. Hi! hi! What's a dead heat? 


Lord Huwick. Why, the heat felt oy dead people when they're aent to my 
friend, Mr. Sheil’s place, purgatory. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. There’s no such place! 

Mr. Sheil. There is. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. There isu’t. 

Mr. Sheil. There is. (Cries of Spoke! spoke ?"’) 

Capt. Rous. Ho! to! What's winning by a neck ! 

Lord Howick. Doing as your party want tu do with O'Connell—succeeding 
in hanging your principe! opponent. 

Capt. Rous. Give me the pedigree of any horse you iike ! 

Lord Howick. I don’t like any horse at all, and I don’t much like the Mayor 
of London. 

Capt. Rous. But give me the pedigree of any well known horse—say 
Winesour ? 

Lord Howick. Wine sour!’—sour wine—let me see ;—Oh! I remember— 
it was got by Mi-take, out of The B.n, damned by Taster. 

Capt. Rous. Bravo! Howick, vou'll do yet. Yesterday was settling day 
for the Oaks, what does that mean? 

Lord Howick. I suppose your timber-merchant paid you for the trees you 
have been felling. I'm very sorry you fiud such a step necessary, young man, 
it must be the result of much extravagance. Extravagance, young man, !s 
equally to be deprecated in politics and m private life—when did you ever see 
me extravagant! Remember, young man, tha: —— 


[While Lord Howick was finishing his sermon, the members slunk away one 











by one, and the house was counted out. Th’‘s would have been done sooner, 
but that the Speaker, deceived by tue immense size of Mr. Pattison, twice 
counted him as ¢wo.] London Arzus. 





* The rapidity with which the bill is passing, is so great that, perhaps Pease may 
not be in season at the time of this debate, but, like careful farmers, we lay by o1 
pease-talk. 





AN AMUSING INCIDENT IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


The annexed anecdote in relation to a visit made to Bristol, Eng, in o!/ 
times, by the husband of a queen, forms a striking contrast to the late visit of 
Prince Albert to the same place and in the same capacity. ‘The extract is 
from ‘‘ Correy and Evan’s History of Bristol,” and was originally taken from 
an old Bristol newspaper :— ‘ 

‘* Prince George of Denmark, consort of Queen Anne, in passing throug! 
this city, appeared on the Exchange, attended only by one gentleman, a miii- 
tary officer, and remained there till the merchants had pretty generally with- 
drawn ; not one of them having sufficient resolution to ask such a guest te their 
houses. But this was not the case with all who saw him; fora person whose 
name was John Duddlestone, a bodice-maker, who lived in Corn street, (proba- 
bly the house now occupied by Norton & Son, booksellers, which is very an- 
cient,)went up to him, and asked him ‘if he was not the husband of the Queen "’ 
who informed him ‘he was.’ John Duddlestone told him he had observed, 
with a good deal of concern, that none of the merchants had invited him home 
to dinner, telling him he did not apprehend it was for want of love to the 
Queen or to hin; but because they did not consider themselves prepared to 
entertain so greatg man. But he was ashamed to think of his d‘ning at an inn, 
and requested him to go and dine with him, and to bring the gentleman along 
with him, and informing him that he had a pioce of good beef and plum pud- 
ding, and ale of his dame’s own brewing The Prince admired the loyalty of 
the man ; and, though he had bespoken a dinner at the White Lion, went with 
him. When they got to the House, Duddlestone called his wife, who was up 
stairs, desiring her to put on aclean apron and come down, for the Queen’s 
husband and another gentleman were come to dine with them. She accord- 
ingly came with a clean blue apron, and was immediately saluted by the Prince 
In the course of the dinner the Prince asked him if he ever went to London. 
He said that since ladies wore stays instead of bodices he sometimes went to 
buy whalebone ; whereupon the Pr nce desired him to take his wife with him 
when he went again, at the same time giving him a card to facilitate his intro- 
duction to court. Inthe course of a little time he took his wife behind him to 
London, and with the assistance of the card he found easy admittance to the 
Prince, and by him they were introduced to the Queen, who invited them to 
an approaching public dinner, informing them they must have new clothes for 
the occasion. So they each chose purple velvet, such as the Prince had then 
on, and in that dress they were introduced by the Queen herself as the most 
loyal persons in Bristol, and the only ones in that city who had invited the 
Prince, her busband, to their house. 

After the entertainment, the Queen, desiring him to kneel down, laid a 
sword on his heat, and (to use Lady Duddlestone’s own words) said to him, 
“ Ston up, Sir Jan.””. He was offered money or a place under Government, 
but he did not choose to accept of either, informing the Queen that he had £50 
out of use, and he apprehended that the number of people he saw about her 
must be expensive. The Queen, however, made Lady Duddiestone a present 
of a gold watch, which my Lady considered as no small ornamert when she 
went to market, suspended over a blue apron. Sir John Duddlestone and his 
lady lie buried in All Saints’ Church, Bristol, on the right side of the entrance 
from the north road. 


——, = ————— 


Rewards of Indu:try.—Mr. Thurlow Weed, of the Albany Evening Jou:- 
ual, pays the fullowing deserved trivute to Mr James Harper, head of the 
house of Herper & Brothers, and 'Le nominee of a large party 'o the Mayoralty of 
the city of New York. Such men as Mr. Harper and Mr. Weed do houor (0 
our craft. 

In 1816 we worked as a journeyman in the same office with James end Joho 
Harper. They were distinguished, hike Franklin, oor great example in tne 
Art, for industry, temperance and economy. James was our partner at press. 
We were at our work as svon as the day dawned; and ito igh on a pleasait 
summer afternoon we used to sigh occasionally for a walk upon the Lattery be- 
fore sundown, he never wouid a low the “ balls to be cap’d” until he had broken 
the back of the thirteenth “token.” The sequel ts, that the journeymen pric- 
ter of 1816 is in 1844 the head of one of the first, if wut the first, publishing 
houses in the world; a man of ample fortune, enjoying the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens in so eminent a degree as to render it probable that he will be- 
come the chief magistrate of our great metropolis. Sech are the rewards of 
industry, enterprise aud in'egrity. 
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_ LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 

One thiog strikes an observer of nature above all others, that whatever ani- 
mals reyvire for the economy of their situation upon earth, that they, by the 
bounty of Providence, possess. And there seems to be no other limit to the 
faculties bestowed upon the various tribes: whatever any particular species 
imperatively needed in order that it might fulfil its destiny here, is enjoyed by 
that species. _It is very obvious, considering the way in which many animals 
live, and particularly their social habits, that a means of communicating ideas 
from one individual to others was amongst the requisites of their situation : ac- 
cordingly, all such animals have a means of communicating ideas; have, in 
short, what we comprehensively call language. Perhaps there is no species al- 
together deficient in this power ; but of this we cannot speak with any degree 
of certainty ; we only can say that there is a considerable number of the fami- 
lies of the inferior animals which can be proved to possess and use a means of 
communicating their ideas. Some of these means we can distinguish and un- 
derstand ; others are as yet beyond our observation, and are of so myste- 
rious a character, that even conjecture as to what they consist of is set at de- 
fiance. 

The insects are the lowest tribes in which a communication of ideas has as 
yet been detected. Rather unexpectedly, this does not seem to be connected 
with any of the numerous kinds of sound statedly emitted by insects, but to 
consist chiefly, at least, of silent signs made through the medium of the sense 
of touch. In ants and bees, it has been observed to consist simply in a mutual 
rubbing of the antenna, or feelers, an organ of wonderful delicacy of organise- 
tion, and which may comprehend a far greater variety of sensation than we 
have any idea of from what we feel in our own frames. These remarks, how- 
ever, are not exclusive of the fact, that, on some particular occasions, a special 
sound is employed by insects to convey acertain kind of intelligence. One 
striking instance of a communication of intelligence by ants was observed by 
Franklin. He had a pot of treacle in a cupboard, to which the ants found ac- 
cess, and on which they regaled themselves very heartily, till he discovered 
them and drove them away. He then, to insure the preservation of his treacle, 
hung the pot by a string from the ceiling. It chanced that one ant had been 
left in the pot, and this animal he soon after observed leave it by the string, 
and pass along the ceiling towards its nest. In less than half an hour a great 
company of ants sallied out of their hole, climbed along the ceiling, and des- 
cending by the string, resumed their banquet at the treacle. As one set was 
satisfied, it left the rich repast to give place to another, and there was a con- 
stant passing up and down the string til the whole was eaten up. In this case 
there could not be the least doubt that the single ant had given informa- 
tion of a means having been left by which they could again approach the 
pot, and this information led to the new attack which the colony made 
UM on It. ; 

The possession of language vy ants is pretty fully illustrated by Messrs Kir- 
by and Spence in their elegant Introduction to En‘omology. “If you scatter,” 
say they, ** the ruins of an ant’s nest in your apartment, you will be furnished 
with a proof of theirlanguage. The ants will take a thousand different paths, 
each going by itself, to increase the chance of discovery; they will meet and 
cross each other in all directions, and perhaps will wander long before they can 
find a spot convenient for their reunion. No sooner does any one discover a 
little chink in the floor, through which it can pass below, than it returns to its 
companions, and, by means of certain motions of its antenne, makes some of 
them_comprehend what course they are to pursue to find it, sometimes even 
accompanying them to the spot; these in their turn become the guides of 
others, till all know which way to direct their steps. 

It has been observed of ants, while working, that the superintendent will 
occasionally make a particular noise by striking his antenne against the wall 
of the nest, when the workers emit a sort of hiss, and immediately begin to 
exert themselves more strenuously. This seems to be asort of call to make 
the labourevs. work harder, and an answer on their part expressing obedience. 
‘The same thing has been observed in what is called a march of ants ; the sol- 
diers standing by make the particular sound with the antennae, when the ordina- 
ry ants answer with a hiss,and immediately increase their pace. When a mili- 
tary expedition is contemplated, spies are previously sent out, at i* to reconnoi- 
tre, and bring intelligence. After their return, the army assembles, and begins 
its march towards the place where the spies had been reconnoitring. Upon the 
march, communications are perpetually making between the van and rear ; and, 
when arrived at the camp of the enemy, and the battle begins, if necessary, 
couriers are despatched to the formicary for reinforcements. It has been also 
observed, that ants can communicate an alarm of approaching danger,by which 
the community is put upon its guard ; and this signal at once excites the 
defensive courage of the neuters, and awakens a sense of fear in the 
males and females, who are seeri, consequently, retreating to the nest as to an 
asylum. 

_Messrs Kirby and Spence thus describe the language of ants :—‘ In commu- 
nicating their fear, or expressing their anger, they run from one to another in a 
semi-circle, and strike with their head or jaws the trunk or abdomen of the ant 
to which they mezn to give information of any subject of alarm. But those re- 
markable organs, their antenne, are the principal instruments of their speech, 
if it may be supplying the place both of voice and words. When the military 
ants go upou their expeditions, and are out of the formicary, previously to setting 
off, they touch each other on the trunk with their antenne and forehead : this 
is the signal for marching! for, as soon as any one has received it, he is imme- 
diately inmotion. When they have any discovery to communicate, they strike 
with the antenne and forehead those they meet in a particularly impressive 
manner. Jfa hungry ant wantsto be fed, it touches with its two antenna, 
meving them very rapidly, those of the individual from which. it expects its 
mea! ; and not only ants understand this language, but even aphides and cocci, 
which are the milch kine of our little pismires, do the same, and will yield them 
their saccharine fluid at the touch of these imperative organs. The helpless 
larve, also, of the ants are informed by the same means when they may open 
their mouths to receive their food.’ 

‘The communications amongst bees are much of the same character as those 
amongst ants, and the means seem to be nearly the same, namely, a particular 
use of the feelers. When a swarm is about to go off, scouts are sent out to 
choose a situation; these are observed to hover about a particular place for a 
little while, as if considering its eligibility, then return, as to communicate the 
intelligence ; after which the swarm goes off, and settles on the place fixed 
upon. A wasp has, in like manner, been observed to go and give information 
in his nest of any deposit of honey or food which he had met with, when the 
whole fraternity would sally forth, go direct to the place, and partake of the 
treat. 

It must be remarked, that ants and bees are so far peculiar creatures, that 
they live in societies forming a species of commonwealth. ‘This mutual rela 
tion, and the various duties which they have by reason of it to perform in con- 
cert, make language necessary to them; and language, accordingly, as we see, 
they have. It is probable that all other animals of their humble kind, which 
form more or less perfect societies, also possess some power of imparting their 
ideas to each other by means of regular signs instinctively suggested and in- 
stinctively understood, and which, like other matters of instinct, know no va- 
riation from one generation to another. ‘This is probable, because there seems 
to be no other rule on the subject than that, where such a power of commu- 
nicating ideas is required in the economy of the species, it is given; but we 
are not aware that there are any ascertained facts which entitle us to speak of 
this as more than merely probable. We must ascend out of the articulated 
sub-kingdom, before we find any other ascertained instances of the possession 
of language by the inferior animals. 

Many anecdotes, like the following, could be produced :—‘ An old goose, 
that had been for a fortnight hatching in a farmer’s kitchen, was perceived on 
a sudden to be taken violently ill. She soon after left the nest and repaired 
to an out-house, where there was a young goose of the first year, which she 
brought with her into the kitchen. ‘The young one immediately scrambled 
into the old one’s nest, sat, hatched, and afterwards brought up the brood. The 
old goose, as soon as the young one had taken her place, sat down by the side 
of the nest, and soon after died. As the young goose had never been in the 
habit of entering the kitchen before, I know of no way of accounting for this 
fact, than by supposing that the old one had some way of communicating her 
thoughts and anxieties, which the other was perfectly able to understand.” 
This is reported to Mr. Loudon's Magazine by a gentleman named Brew, re- 
siding at Ennis, who adds, “A sister of mine, who witnessed the transaction, 
gave me the informativn in the evening of the very day it happened.” 

In the mammalia, the existence of such a language is borne out by almost 
daily observation. A bull, seeing a cow straying behind the rest of the herd, 
will go towards it, and call something, which causes the cow to rejoin her com- 
panions. We have been assured of the truth of the following incident by a 
gentleman who witnessed it, and who says that it agrees with many other 
anecdotes of cattle which he has heard :—*‘ A number of cattle were placed 
together in a field, for the purpose of feeding on turnips. Two of the number 
became extremely troublesome to the rest, butting at and leaping upon them, 
and seeming to take a malicious pleasure in disturbing them in eating—in ‘aes 
playing the tyrant over their more peaceable companions. This was patiently 
endured for some time ; but at length a sort of conference was held by the peace- 
able cattle? they literally laid their heads together, and seemed to converse 
on the subject of the annoyance to which they were exposed, and, we may be 
allowed to add, on the proper means to be adopted for putting a stop to it. 
These cattle were then observed to make a simultaneous rush at the two offen- 
sive ones, whom they attacked in such spirited style as to drive them out of the 


field. “per 
The Eutrick Shepherd’s anecdote of the small dog which, being ill-used by 
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a large one at an inn, went home and brought a friend of superior strength to 
avenge its wrongs, completes our list of illustrations for the meantime. To 
multiply such anecdotes might become tedious, as a few are sufficient to esta- 
blish the fact, that a means of communicating ideas and sentiments does exist 
among the animals inferior to man. That this language among the insect 
tribes chiefly consists of signs by touch, we have seen. Or what nature isthe 
language of the mammaliat These can convey expressions of hunger, impa- 
tience, and some other feelings, by their looks and attitudes ; but this is only 
such natural language as we ourselves possess, and often employ. They have 
evidently another mode of communicating their ideas, in which, as far as can 
be observed, neither sounds nor signs are used. Of what nature is this silent 
speech? Who can give an answer? 





MANNERS. 

“‘ Now, sir, pray do let me entreat that you be more upon your guard to-day ; 
we are to dine at the Siikeys’, and you kuow how very particular they are ; it 
is possible we may meet people of rank there, and—"’ | 

** Why, what’s in the wind now?” 

“ Why. sir, when we were out yesterday, you talked so much, were so loud 
and gauche-—" 

“T's a 
on it.” 

“You mis'take me, sir; the term I used was French.” 

“ P-r-e-n-c-h, was it? Then why the plague don’t you speak English when 
you’rea talking to me? Am I a Frenchina, you puppy—do I look like one? 
—answer me that.” 

“ No, sir, I confess you do not; very far from it; but, if you would be a 
little more silent, and try to taik a little less provincially, and—” 

* Provinch, what! Why, you impudent whelp, what is the meaning of all 
this—did anybody find fault wi’ ine But yourself?” 

* Yes, sir, there were some of my particular friends, Wiil Swagger and 
others, who observed how very distressing it was.”’ 

“ Wheugh! youliiriends, your par—tik—lar friends ! 
very nice, pretty, impudent chaps say anything else?” 

“* Why, sir, you positively asked a lady near you if she was fond of swipes!” 

* Well, if I did, I made amends, for says I, I ax pardon, Miss, | means jerry- 
wag.” 

eB ess me, sir, if anything, worse ; and then, sir, ia help'ng a geatloman to 
some p »tatoes, you asked him whether he would bave cobs or slack, as though 
you had been acoal heaver. Where cou!d you pick up such an expression !"’ 
‘Not from thee ; I never learned anything from thee but to make wyself 
into anold monkey. Anything else from your partiklar brazen friends ?” 

“* Well, sir, they said that when you made a bow, you kicked up your hind 
leg.” 

** Did they? the partiklar—aye, and I thought as you touched my leg, Mas- 
ter Bob, when it wasup. Now, if you do so again, I'll just lift up the other 
aod kick you from I know where to West Darby, Master Bobby, and I would’nt 
m:tch—” 

**Call it much, sir; pray call it much.” 

**T won't unless [ like; I wouldn't think nothen’ of kicking your very par- 
tik—lar friends ar‘er you. What, i'th name o’ nonsease, is come over you— 
hain’t | crammed myself into a new-fangled coat, wi’ a sight o’ brass buttons, 
hardly covering me as it ought todo behind? I declare [ feel quite ashamed 
o’ myself, and the arms is so tight, and the buttons is so little, I can scarce 
move, but sit like a trussed chicken ; and then this stiff hankitcher—”’ 

“Let me beg you to call it handkerchief, sir.’’ 

“IT wou’t, by gosh. I tell you I’m half-choaked, so I am, and can’t pick a 
bone in £0 mazner 0’ comfort.”’ 

‘Good heavens, sir, why pick a bone at all?” 

‘* Why !—why to get the meat off it, to be sure ; and, whenI laughed, away 
went twu strings of my waistcoa', and two buttons off my waistband, so I told 
Miss—” 

‘*T hope not, sir.” 

“Bu: I did though, and she laughed, like a good-natured gal as she was, and 
said she’d send me :oms tape.” 

“Thet’s what Swagger and the others were ridiculing, then.” 

* Ridiculhing, were they—your partiklar, grinning, monkey friends! Now, 
I'l tell you what, Master Jackanapes, you and your partiklar friends are laugh- 
ing at an old fellow, who, by his head, by industry and perseverance, has made 
a large fortin, whilst neither you nor they has made a brass farden, nor never 
will, and who has given you a good education ; and, instead of profiting by it, 
and turning your hand to summut, here you are swaggering up and down wi’ 
them chaps i’ frizzied hair and thin shanks—wi heads like wig blocks, and just 
as mitch(miod I say mitch) brains inside "em—strolling up one street, down 
avother—staring at the women—and if one gal should look at you, thinks, 
how these young women dves bemire us.” 

**Call it admire, sir.”’ 

“*T won't, I tell you, goshed if I do; and ye are fit for nothen in the ’varsal 
world, by gosh. Now, there's two or three old frieuds of mine, whose lads do 
stick to business, and they are quite as well off and quite as good looking as 
you, but not ¢0 bemonkeyfied as your very partiklar friends ; go, and do as they 
d», instead o’ lecturing me, as made you what you are, and see if you can do 
anything towards maintaining yourself and them blessed partiklar chars, or 
maybe I’il just leave you where I found you, Master Rod ; I will, by gosh, in 
English.” 

Time brings its changea. Tne shrewd, unlettered old millionaire—the ar- 
chitect of a fortune which he cannot enjoy—educates his son for the position 
of a gentleman, which he cannot comprehend, and, though proud of him, is 
angry that he has not learned the art of money-making. In process of time 
the great grandson of old gosh, perhaps ennobled, takes up his position on 
A:mtree Rsce-course, with other titled sprigs of fashion, who, looking through 
their glasses on the motley group below, quietly ask—‘ Are those the mer- 
cantiles, the Nosopiss ?” 


Pias Damp. 





, Bob; it ain’t true; I did not say ‘by gosh’ once, I'm sure 


And pray did these 





THE MARCH TO MOSCOW, 

The host of stragglers that augmented in proportion as the army diminished, 
was composed of men who, unabie to keep pace with their regiments, had fal- 
leu tothe rear; of others who had been detached and could not overtake their 
corps, as well es of strong foraging parties that, having been sent to a distance 
from the main road to collect provisions, were unable to come up with the r re- 
giments and divisions, owing ‘a the rapid and continued marches of the main 
body. After the battle of Burodino, that proved so fatal to the cavalry, vast 
numbers of dismounted horsemen also joined the heterogeneous mass. In 
general the army of stragglers followed the main body io societies of from three 
to ten in number, who endeavored to make their way as best they could in the 
swall carriages of the coun'ry, fuleckas, or on the honiaks the ponies formerly 
mentioned, As the bends of discipline were slackening every day, this safer 
and more convenient mode of journeying also tempted many soldiers to leave 
the ranks and augment our straggling bands. The mixture of all uniforms and 
all arms, all men of all nations, ranks, classes, and conditions, thus hurrying 
copfusedly along, often presented scenes that could not fail to be diverting, not- 
withstanding the want that pressed so heavily upou us. Though the costumes 
were no doubt in a very indifferent plight, they were yet higbly-respectabie 
compared to those that came into fashion daring the retreat, The cause of 
this was evident. As the weather was still moderate, the vld uni‘orme afford- 
ed sufficient protection, and the cravings of hucger made the soldiers turn all 
their attention to the search for provisions. But when the frost set in and ren- 
dered warmer clothing necessary, we saw the most fantastic ard extravagant 
costumes ever beheld spring up at once, as if by magic, and suddeuly became 
universal in the army. One peculiar.ty of the stragglers was, that none of 
them, whether cavalry or infantry, would travel on foot, a circumstance that 
rendered horse stealing universal ; and whoever lost sight of his horse, evev 
for a single moment, was sure to lose it, without the least chance of recovering 
it in the constantly moving mass. To steal a horse was not considered a very 
heinous offence, and rather looked upon in the light that poaching is in some 
countries, than a dishonorable larceny ; and the thief- gen: rally considered that, 
in seizing upon a good steed, he was only avenging hie own loss or that of 
some comrade. Conscience, it must be confessed, sat lightly in these times on 
most of the mariial fraternity. To prevent a stolen horse or pony from being 
recogn sed by its former possessor, the first thief generally cut off the animal’s 
tail, the second hogged the mane, and the third cropped its ears. All this 
gave the ponies a rather odd appearence, bat rendered it difficult for any one to 
recognise them after the process ; though it was easy to see how often they 
had changed masters, by the various operations they had undergone, Went 
pressed heavily on the stragglers, and whoever was unable to forage at a dis- 
tanee from the bighroad was in a melancholy predicament, and had no other al 
ternative but to resort to horse flesh, which was in abundance. The country 
was thinly peculed and poorly cultivated, and had been traversed first by the 
Russian and then by the French army, so that little remained for the stragglers. 
And it was only the hope of finding abundance in the capital which we were 
approaching, that made the sick and feeble exert their last remaining strength 
to reach this fancied haven of safety. Fraser. 





Result of Accident. ; 

Many of the most imporiaot discoveries in the field of science have been the 
result uf accident. Two little boys of a spectacle-maker 10 Holland, while 
their father was at dinner, chanced to look at a distant steeple, through two 




















eye-glasses, placed one before another. They found the steeple brought much | 
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nearer the shop windows. They told their father on his return; and the cir- 
cumstance led to a course of experiments, which ended in the telescope. 





Some shipwrecked sai'ors once collected some seaweeds on the sand, ard ~ 


made a fire to warm their shivering fingers and cook their scanty meal. When 
the fire went out, they found that tre alxali of the seaweed had combine! with 
the sand, and formed glass—the basis of all our discoveries in astronomy, and 
absolutely necessary to our enjoyment. . 

In the days when every astrologer and every chemist was seeking after the 
philosopher's stone, some monks, carelessly making op their materials, by ac- 
cident invented gunpowder, which has done so much to diminish the babarities 
of war. 

Sir I:aic Newton's most important discoveries, concerning light and gravi- 
tation, were the result of accident. His theory and experiments on light were 
suggested by the soap-bubbles of a ctuld; an on gravitation, by the fall of an 
apple as he sat in tne orchard. And it was hastily scratching ona stone a me- 
murandum of some articles brought him by a wash-woman, that the idea of 
lithography first presented itself to the mtud of Stenefelder. 





The Battle of Segaon.—The !oss of the enemy was great; they left spon 
the fie:d of battle from four to five hundred killed and wounded, while many 
more were slain or drowned in the pursuit. A few prisoners were taken, 
amongst them three mandarins of inferior rank, one of whom stated himeelf to 
belung 'o the imperial guard, of which a detachment 500 strong bad been en- 
gaged on thatday. From information given by the prisoners, and fromm some 
returos and public documents found in the tents, the total namber of men who 
stood on the side of the Chinese on the heights of Segaon was estimated at be- 
tween 7,000 and 8 000 of whom a great proportion were troops from the north- 
ern provinces, men of more hardy and warlike habits, and of greater sinew and 
muscular power, than the ordinary troops of the central and maritime districts ; 
they had never befure encountered the British forces, and their confidence in 
the re ult of the contest appears to have been unbounded ; for, on examining 
the camp, it was found that the whole of their beggage, ircluding every move- 
abie article of their kit, had been left behind in their flight, nothing having been 
removed save the arms carried on the persons of the soldiers. A good deal 
of sycee silver was found secreted in the better class of tents, but ro military 
chest was discovered. An officer has recorded, that, in crowning the right 
of the enemy’s position, the troops mingled with the Chinese, and passed 
tnrough some lines of tents on the summit of the bill as they drove them out 
of their intrenchments. In his prog:ess he was arrested by the groans of a 
wounded man, who was stretched on a couch in the corner of a tent; he gave 
the poor wretch, who had the button of a mandarin, some water, or performed 
some kindly office to him which humanity dictated, and the man, catching him 
by the arm as he was leaving the tent. pointing eagerly to a beap of clothes 
near him, end made sigos thst he should Iift them up. He did so, in the ex- 
pectation that he should find beneath some victim of the fray ; but, to his sur- 
prise, his eyes fell upon a glittering heap of sycee silver; he looked to the 
mandarin for explanation, when he ges:iculated earnestly that he should take it, 
which he accordingly did, and, assembling the men of bis company who were 
with him, shared the prize among them on the spot. They did what they could 
for the wounded man, and burried on io overtake the column. When the fight 
was over, the officer went back with a few men to look afier the grateful! suf- 
ferer, when te fouind the tent consumed, and the mandarin scorched and black- 
ened, and quite dead. The Chinese War by Lieut. John Ouchterlony. 


An Indian Duel —Wingenund waited until the speech of his antagonist had 
been translated to them; when he replied, with unmoved composure, * If the 
Crow warriors require better witness than words, it is not difficult to find. 
Toey bave a ready been to'd that the Kain-na stranger gave to Mahega a pre- 
sent of a bow and arrows, which he hid in the rocks; Wingenund took them 
ou', and here they are.” As the youth spoke, he dropped the blauket that had 
been thrown over his left arm and shoulder, hold ng up to the council the bow 
and arrows ; which a!l present instantly recognised as being mede and ornament- 
ed by the Blackfeet. ‘“ Are the warriors yet convinced,” continued the youth, 
rais ng hs voice, *‘ordo they wish for more? Ii they do, let them seize the 
Washashe wolf, they will fiad in his belt—” He was not allowed to finish the 
sentence ; the storm that had long been brooding, now burs: in all its fary. Ma- 
hega, driven to desperation by the damuing evidence brought him, and reckless 
of all save the gratification of his fierce revenge, whirled his iron-poiated mace 
around his head, and launched it with tremendous force at Wingenund. Never 
had the latter, even for an instant, taken his falcon eye off the Osage ; but, so 
swift was the motion with which the weapon was thrown, that although he sprang 
lightly aside to avoid it, the spiked head grazed and laid open his cheek, whence 
it glanced off, and striking an unlucky Crow who stood behind him, felled him, 
with a broken arm, to the grosnd. Even in the act of stooping to escape the 
mace, Wingenund fitted an arrow into the Black-foot bow which he held in his 
band ; and, rising quick as thought, let it fly at his gigantic adversary, with so 
sure an aim, that it pierced the windpipe, and the point came out at the back 
of his neck, close to his spine. While the Osage, half strangled and paralysed, 
tugged ineffeciually at the fatal shaft, Wingenund leaped upon him with the 
bound of a tiger, and uttering aloud the war cry of the Lenape, buried his 
kuife iu the heart of his foe. With one convulsive groan the dying Osage fell 
heavily to the earth: and ere the bystanders had recovered from their astonish- 
ment, his blood stained scalp hung at the belt of the victorious Delaware, 

: The Prairie Bird. 

The Rose —The Gueders believe that when Abraham was thrown in‘o the 
fire by Nimrod, the flame turned into a bed of roses. The Turks have an idea 
that it sprang from the perspiration of Mahomet, and thev cause a rose to be 
sculptured on the monuments of all young women who die unmarried. The 
mythological writers say that Apollo caused Rhodante, Queen of Corinth, in 
consequence of her extreme beauty, to be changed intoa rose. The first rose 
is said to have been given by the God of Love to Harpocrates, the Gud of Si- 
lence, 'o engage him to conceal the conduct of his mother Venus, and hence 
it was made the symbol of silence. A rose was always placed above the heads 
of the guests in the banqueting hall, to banish restraint, and to denote that 
vothing said there should be repeated elsewhere ; and hence originated the say- 
ing, subrosa, when asecret was to be kept. Rhodes is thought to owe its 
name to the imme:se quan'ity of roses which it produces. At Salreay, in 
France, a cur.ous festival is kept up, called the Festival of Roses. A young 
girl is selected from among three of the most distinguished for female virtues. 
Her name is announced from the pulpit. She is afterwards conducted to the 
church to attend the vesper service. S.e was furmerly accustomed to open the 
ball at night with the sygneur ; now a present is bestowed upon her, and she is 
called la rosiere, because she is always adorned with roses. The perfume of 
this delicious flower is thus accounted for by the fabulous authors :—** Love, at 
a feast at Olympus, in the midst of a lively dance, overset, by a stroke of his 
wing, a goblet of nectar, which, falling on a rose, embal:ned it with the rich 
fragrance which it still retains.” Ladies’ Cabinet. 


A Soldier's Love —It has often been remarked the singular regard old sol- 
diers have for the companions of their toils—old boots. I have seen many in- 
stances, but the most remarkable man I knew in that way was the late Colonel 
Veumarell, of the 30th Regiment. He was indeed a man of “ infinite” boots, 
and the amount of hs treasure in that article was beyond guessing at; the boys 
of the regiment said that there were at least a hundred pair, secured in a chest 


fastened with a huge padlock, which they called * Locke on the Understand- 
ing.” United Service Magazine. 


Doing the Genteel.—The vulgar-genteel are nervously cautious coneerning 
every thing they say ordo; “gentility.” At a ball—it wasa charity ball '— 
viven at a fashionable watering-place, a pretty young womin, who was sitting 
by her mother, was invited by a gentleman to dence. He led per tua seat 
when ins‘antly two “ young ladies” who were of it, haughtily withdrew to 
their seats. ‘*Tney had no notion of dancing in such compsany”—and with 
good reason. The young person was nothing more than the daughter of a 
wealthy and respectable tradesman of the place ; whilst they—the (wo Misses 
Knibbs—were members of its resident small “ Aristocracy.” The places they 
had vacated were good-naturedly filled by two ladies who had witnessed their 
proceeding, one of whom was tne daughter, the other the niece of a nobleman. 
Their position wes two well established to be compromised by dancing for a 
quarter of an hour in the same set with a respectable tradesman’s daughter ; 


put the two Misses Knibbs were the daughters of a retired soap-boiler from 
Bermondsey. Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


DUMAS IN HIS CURRICLE, 


From “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” for March. 


We left M. Dumas at Marseilles: we find him again at Naples. Three 
volumes are the result of his visit to the last named city—volumes in which he 
manages to put a little of every thing, and a good deal of some things. Anti- 
quarian, historian, virtuoso, novelist, he touches upon all subjects, Tring from 
one to the other with a lightness and a facility of transition peculiarly his own, 
and peculiarly agreeable. English travellers and Italian composers, St. Janua- 
rius and the upera, Masaniello and the gettatura, Pompeii, princes, police spies, 
Vesuvius, all have their tarn—M. Dumas, with his usual tact, merely glancing 
at those subjects which are known and written about by every tourist, but giv- 
ing himself full scope when he gets off the beaten track. His book is literally 
crammed with tales and anecdotes, to such a degree indeed, and most of them 
so good, that our principal difficulty in commencing a notice of it, is to know 
where to pick and choose our extracts ; l’embarras des richesses, in short. The 
best way will probably be to begin at the beginning, and go as far as our limits 
allow us, referring our readers to the original for the many good things that 


want of space will compel us to exclude. 
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own words. | It is s¢ after reading it, we fancied we had 
seen a picture of what it describes. 
«4 corricolo is a sort of tilbury or gig, originally intended to hold one per 


on, and be drawn by one horse. At Naples they harness two horses, to it ; 
and it conveys twelve or fifteen individuals, not at a walk nor at a trot, but at 
full gallop, and this, notwithstanding that only ove of the horses does any work. 
The shaft horse draws, but the other, which is harnessed abreast of him, and 
called the bi/ancino, prances and curvets about, animates his companion, but 
does nothing else. 
“ Having said that the gig built to carry one is made to carry fifteen, I am, of 
course, expected to explain how this is accomplished. h 
There is an old French proverb, according to which, when there is enoug 
for one there is enowgh for two; but I am not aware of any proverb in any lan- 
age which says, that when there is enough for one, there is enough for fifteen. 
Rotenhadia. it is the case with the corricolo. In the present advanced state 
of civilization, every thing is diverted from its primitive destination, a it is 
impossible to say at what period, or in how long a tine, the capacity of the ve- 
hicle in question was extended in the ratio of one to fifteen, I must content my- 
self with describing the way of packing the passengers. yy 
“Ta the first place, there is almost invariably a fat greasy monk seated in the 
middle, forming the centre of a sort of coil of human creatures. On one of 
his knees is some robust rosy-cheeked nurse from Aversa or Nettuno ; on the 
other, a handsome peasant woman from Bauci or Procida. On either side of 
him, between the wheels and the body of the vehicle, stand the husbands of 
these two ladies. Standing on tiptoe behind the monk is the driver, holding in 
his left hand the reins, and in his right the long whip with which he keeps his 
horses at an equal rate of speed. Behind /im are two or three lazzaroni, who 
et up and down, go away, and are succeeded by others, without any body tak- 
ing notice of them, or expecting them to pay for their ride. On the shafts are 
seated two boys, picked up on the road from Torre del Greco or Pouzzoles, 
robably supernumary ciceroni of the antiquities of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
Finally, suspended under the carriage, in a sort of coarse rope network with 
large meshes, which swings backwards and forwards at every movement of the 
vehicle, is a shapeless and incomprehensible mass, which cries, laughs, sings, 
screams, shouts, and bellows, all by turns and none for long together, and the 
nature of which it is impossible to distinguish, dimly seen as it is through the 
clouds of dust raised by the horses’ feet. This mass consists of three or four 
children, who belong to Heaven knows who, are going Heaven knows where, 
live Heaven knows how, and are there Heaven kuows wherefore. 


‘* Now then, put down, one above the other, monk, women, husbands, driver, 
lazzaroni, boys and children ; add them up, include the infant in arms, which 
-has been forgotten, and the total will be fifteen. , 

‘« It sometimes happens that the corricolo passes over a big stone, and upsets, 
pitching out its occupants to a greater or less distance, according to their re- 
spective gravity. But, on such occasions, nobody thinks of himself; the at- 
tention of every one is immediately turned to the monk. If he is hurt, the 
journey is over for the day; they carry him to the nearest house ; the horses 
are put into the stable, and he is put to bed ; the women nurse him, make much 
of him, cry and pray over him. If, on the other hand, the monk is safe and 
sound, nobody has a right to complain ; he resumes his seat, the nurse and the 
peasant woman resume theirs, the others climb up into their respective places 
—a crack of the long whip, and a shout from the driver, and the corricolo is 
off again at full speed.” 

From this we learn what a corricolo is, but we have not yet been told why 
M. Dumas should christen his book afier the degenerate descendant of the Ro- 
man curriculum. Patience—we shall get to it in time. Materials crowd upon 
our traveller, and it is only in the second chapter that the desired explanation 1s 

iven. In the first we are informed of M. Dumas’s installation at the Hotel 

Vittoria, kept by $M. Martin Zill, who, besides being an innkeeper, 1s a man o! 
much taste in art, a distinguished antiquary, an amateur of pictures, a collector 
of autographs and curiosities. Apropos of the hotel we have an anecdote of 
the ex-dey of Algiers, who, on being dispossessed of his dominions by the 
French, took refuge at Naples, and established himself under M. Zill’s hospit- 
able roof. ‘The third floor was entirely occupied by his suite and attendants, 
the fourth was for himself and his treasures, the fifth, or the garrets, he con- 
verted into his harem. The curious arms, costumes, and jewels which Hussein 
Pacha had brought with him, were a godsend to the virtuoso tavern-keeper, 
who was never weary of examining and admiring them ; and, before the African 
had been a week in the house, he and his host were sworn friends. Unfortu. 
nately this harmony was not destined to last very long. . 

‘«-One morning Hussein Pacha's cook (a Nubian as black as ink, and as shin- 
ing as if he had been polished with a shoe-brush) entered the kitchen of the 
hotel, and asked for the largest knife they had. The head-cook gave him a 
sort of carving-knife, some eighteen inches long, as sharp as a razor, and pliant 
as a foil. The negro looked at it, shook his head as if in doubt whether it 
would do, but nevertheless took it up stairs with him. Presently he brought it 
down again, and asked fur a larger one. ‘The cook opened all his drawers, and 
at last found a sort of cutlass, which he hardly ever used on account of its 
enormous size. With this the Nubian appeared more satisfied, and again went 
up stairs. Five minutes afterwards he came down for the third time, and re- 
turned the knife, asking for a bigger one still. ‘The cook’s curiosity was ex- 
cited, and he enquired who wanted the knife, and for what purpose. cin 

“The African told him very coolly that the dey, having left his dominions 
rather in a hurry, had forgotten to bring an executioner with him, and had con- 
sequently ordered his cook to get a large knife and eut off the head of Osmin, 
chief of the eunuchs, who was convicted of having kept such negligent watch 
and ward over bis highness’s seraglio, that some presumptuous Giaour had made 
a hole in the wall, and established a communication with Zaida, the dey’s fa- 
vourite odalisque. Accordingly Osmin was to be decapitated ; and as to the 
offending lady, the next time the dey took an airing in the bay of Naples, she 
would be put into the boat in a sack, and consigned to the keeping of the kel- 
pies. Thunderstruck at sueh summary proceedings, the cook desired his Nu- 
bian brother to wait while he went for a larger knife; then hastening to M. 
Martin Zill, he told him what he had just heard. 

‘“*M. Martin Zill ran to the minister of police, and laid the matter before him 
His excellency got into his carriage and went to call upon the dey. 

He found his highness reclining upon a divan, his back supported by cushions, 
smoking latakia in a chibouque. while an icoglan scratched the soles of his feet, 
and two slaves fanned him. The minister made his three salaams; the dey 
nodded his head. 

‘** Your highness,’ said his excellency, ‘I am the minister of police.’ 

‘* I know you are,’ answered the dey. 

‘**'Then your highness probably conjectures the motive of my visit.’ 

*** No. But you are welcome all the same.’ 

‘* +I come to prevent your highness from committing a crime.’ 

‘“*A crime! And what crime?’ said the dey, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
and gazing at his interlocutor in the most profound astonishment. 

‘** I wonder your highness should ask the question,’ replied the minister. 
“Is it not your intention to cut off Osmin’s head ?’ 

‘“*'That is no crime,’ answered the dey. 

‘* Does not your highness purpose throwing Zaida into the sea !” 

_“**'That is no crime,’ repeated the dey. ‘I bought Usmin for five hundred 
plasters, and Zaida for a thousand sequins, just as bought this pipe for a hun- 
dred ducats.’ 

“** Well,’ said the minister, ‘ what does your highness deduce from that !” 

“* That as this pipe belongs to me, as I have bought it and paid for it, 1 may 
break it to atoms if I choose, and nobody has a right to object.’ So saying, the 
pacha broke his pipe, and threw the fragments into the middle of the room. 

Z r* All very well, as far as a pipe goes,’ said the minister; * but Osmin, but 
aida :’ 

‘** Less than a pipe,’ said the dey gravely. 

‘How ! less than a pipe! A man less than a pipe! A woman less thar 
a pipe !” 

‘“**Osmin is not a man, and Zaida is not a woman: they are slaves. I will 
cut off Osmuin’s head, and throw Zaida into the sea.’ 

‘** No! said the magistrate. ‘Not at Naples at least.’ 

“- Dog of a Christian!’ shouted the dey, ‘do you know who I am?’ 

_ “** You are the ex-dey of Algiers, and | am the Neapolitan minister of po- 
lice; and, if your deyship is impertinent, I shall send him to prison,’ added the 
minister very coolly, 

“* To prison !" repeated the dey, falling back upon his divan. 

“‘* To prison,’ replied the minister. 

. ; Very well,’ said Hussein. ‘I leave Naples to-night.’ 

Benn ee ——— is - = as air . goand tocome. Nevertheless, I must 
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*** Osmin and Zaida belong to me, and [ shall do what I please with them.’ 

‘‘* Then your highness will be pleased to deliver them over to me, to be 

punished according to the laws of the country ; and, until you do so, you will 
not be allowed to leave Naples.’ ‘ 

‘* Who will prevent me ” 

sae I will,’ 

‘The pacha laid his hand on his dagger. The minister stepped to the win- 

dow and made a sign. ‘The next moment the tramp of heavy boots and jingle 
of spurs were heard upon the stairs ; the door opened, and a gigantic corporal 


of gendarmes made his appearance, his right hand raised to his cocked hat, his | ener 
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would you see any difficulty in executing it ?” 
~« * None, your exce ¥/ 

‘** You are aware that this gentleman's name is Hussein Pacha.’ 
“+T was not, your excellency.’ © 
«And that he is dey of Algiers.’ 
«« «May it please your excellency, I don’t know what that is.’ 
““* You see?’ said the minister, turning to the dey. 
“* The devil!’ exclaimed Hussein. | 
“*Shall I!’ seid Gennaro, taking a, pair of handcuffs from his pocket, and 
advancing a pace towards the dey, who, on his part, took a step backwards. 
‘** No,’ replied the minister, ‘it will not be necessary. His highness will do 
as he is bid. Go and search the hotel for a man named Osmin, and a woman 
named Zaida, and take them both to the prefecture.’ 
*** What!’ cried the dey ; ‘this man isto enter my harem?’ 
‘* He is not a man," replied the minister; ‘he is a corporal oi gendarmes 
But if you do not wish him to go, send for Osmin and Zaida yourself.’ 
“* Will you promise to have them punished ?’ enquired the dey. 
“* Certainly ; according to the utmost rigour of the law.”’ 
“** Hussein Pacha clapped his hands. A door concealed behind the tapestry 
was —e and a slave entered the room. 

‘** Bring down Osmin and Zaida,’ said the dey. 

“ The slave crossed his hands on his breast, bowed his head, and disappeared 
without uttering a word. The next instant he came back with the two cul- 
prits. 
“The eunuch was a little round fat fellow, with beardless face, and small 
hands and feet. Zaida was a beautiful Circassian, her eyelids painted with 
kool, her teeth blackened with betel, her nails reddened with henna. On per- 
ceiving Hussein Pacha, the eunuch fell upon his knees ; Zaida raised her head. 
The dey’s eyes flashed, and he clutched the hilt of his kangiar. Osmin grew 
pale; Zaida smiled. The minister of police made a sign to the gendarme, 
who stepped up to the two captives, handcuffed them, and led them out of the 
room. As the door closed behind them, the dey uttered a sound between a sigh 
and a roar. 
“The magistrate looked out of the window, till he saw the prisoners and their 
oon disappear at the corner of the Strada Chiatamone. Then turning to the 

ey— 
«Your highness is now at liberty to leave Naples, if he wishes so to do,’ 
said the imperturbable functionary with a low bow. 
““* This very instant!’ cried Hussein. ‘I will not remain another moment 
in such a barbarous country as yours.’ 

*** A pleasant journey to your uighness,’ said the minister. 
““* Go to the devil!’ retorted Hussein. 
“‘ Before an hour had elapsed, the dey had chartered a small vessel, on board 
of which he embarked the same evening with his suite, his wives, and his trea- 
sures ; and at midnight he set sail, cursing the tyranny that prevented a man 
from drowning his wife and cutting off the heads of his slaves. The next day 
the minister of police had the culprits brought before him and examined. Os- 
min was found guilty of having slept when he ought to have watched, and 
Zaida of having watched when she ought to have slept. But, by some strange 
omission, the Neapolitan code allots no punishment to such offences ; and, con- 
sequently, Osmin and Zaida, to their infinite astonishment, were immediately 
set at liberty Osmin took to selling pastilles for a livelihood, and the lady got 
employment as dame de comptoir in a coffeehouse. As to the dey, he had left 
Naples with the intention of going to England, in which country, as he had 
been informed, a man is at liberty to sell his wife, if he may not drown her. 
He was taken ill, however, on the road, and obliged to stop at Leghorn, where 
he died.” 
M. Dumas, not being in good odour with the Neapolitan authorities, on ac- 
count of some supposed republican tendencies of his, is at Naples under an as- 
sumed name; and, as it is uncertain how long he may be able to preserve his 
incognito, he is desirous of seeing all that is to be seen in as short a time as 
possible. He finds that Naples, independently of its suburbs, consists of three 
streets where every body goes, and five hundred streets where nobody goes. 
The three streets are, the Chiaja, the Toledo, and the Forcella; the tive hun- 
dred others are nameless—a labyrinth of houses, which might be compared to 
that of Crete, deducting the Minotaur, and adding the Lazzaroni. There are 
three ways of seeing Naples—on foot, in a aaa in acarriage. On foot, 
one goes every where, but one sees too much; in a carriage, one only goes 
through the three principal streets, and one sees too little—the corricolo is the 
happy medium, the juste milieu, to which M. Dumas for once determines to ad- 
here. Having made up his mind, he sends for his host, and enquires where he 
ean hire acorricolo by the week or month. His host tells him he had better 
buy one, horse and all. To this plan M. Dumas objects the expense. 


“**It will cost you,’ said M. Martin, after a momentary calculation in his 
head, ‘it will cost you—the corricolo ten ducats, each horse thirty carlini, the 
harness a pistole ; in all, eighty French francs.’ 

‘“** What! for ten ducats I shall have a corricolo ?” 

‘** A magnificent one.’ 

“* New? 

“**QOh! you are asking too much. There are no such things as new corrico- 
7 There is a standing order of the police forbidding coachmakers to build 
them.’ 

“* Indeed! How long has that order been in force ?” 

“* Fifty years, perhaps.’ 

‘** How comes it, then that there is such a thing as a corricolo in existence ?” 
“** Nothing easier. You know the story of Jeannot’s knife !’ 

““*'To be sure I do; it is one of our national chronicles. The blade had 
been changed fifteen times, and the handle fifteen times, but it was still the 
same knife.’ 

““*The case of the corricolo is exactly similar. It is forbidden to build new 
ones, but it is not forbidden to put new wheels to old bodies, and new bodies on 
old wheels. By these means the corricolo becomes immortal.’ 

***T understand. An old body and new wheels for me, if you please. But 
the horses? Do you mean to say that for thirty francs I shall have a pair of 
horses ?” 

*** A superb pair, that will go like the wind.’ 

““* What sort of horses !” 

***Oh, dead ones, of course !’ 

*“** Dead ones!’ 

““* Certainly. At that price you could hardly expect any thing better.’ 

‘“** My dear M. Martin, be kind enough to explain. I am travelling for my 
improvement, and information of all kinds is highly acceptable.’ 

‘*** You are acquainted with the history of the horse, I suppose a 

‘**The natural history! Buffon'st Certainly. The horse is, after the 
lion, the noblest of all the beasts.’ ae 

*** No, no; the philosophical history. ‘The different stages and vicissitudes 
in the existence of those noble quadrupeds.’ 

““*Oh yes! first the saddle, then a carriage or gig, thence to a stage-coach or 
omnibus, hackney-coach or cab, and finally—to the knacker’s.’ 

‘*** And from the knacker’s !” 

«To the Elysian fields, [ suppose.’ 

““*No. Not here, at least. From the knacker’s they go to the corricoli.’ 

“* * How so?’ 

“«T will tell you. At the Ponte della Maddalena, where horses are taken to 
be killed, there are always persons waiting, who, when a horse is brought, buy 
the hide and hoofs for thirty carlini, which is the price regulated by law. [n- 
stead of killing the horse and skinning him, these persons take him with the 
skin on, and make the most of the time he yet has tolive. They are sure of 
getting the skin sooner or later. And these are what I mean by dead horses.’ 
“** But what can they possibly do with the unfortunate brutes !” 

‘“«* They harness them to the corricolt.’ 

“* What! those with which [ came from Salerno to Naples’ 
‘“** Were the ghosts of horses; spectre steeds, in short.’ 

“** But they galloped the whole way.’ 

“* Why not? Les morts vont vite.’ ”’ 
Et cetera, et cetera. For the price stated by his host, M. Dumas finds him- 
self possessor of a magnificent corricolo of a bright red colour, with green trees 
and animals painted thereon. ‘Two most fiery and impatient steeds, half con- 
cealed by harness, bells, and ribands, are included in his purchase. After a 
vain attempt to drive himself, the phantom coursers having apparently a su- 
preme contempt for whipcord, he gives up the reins to a professional charioteer, 
and commences his perambulations. His first visit is to the Chiaja, the favourite 
promenade of the aristocracy and of foreigners ; his second to the Toledo, the 
street of shops and loungers ; his third to the Forcella, frequented by lawyers 
and their clients. He makes a chapter, and a long one too, out of each street ; 
but not in the way usually adopted by those pitiless tour-writers who overwhelin 
their readers with dry architectural details, filling a page with a portico,”and a 
chapter with a chapel—not letting one off a pane of a painted window or a line 
of worm-eaten inscription, however often those things may have been described 
already by previous travellers. M. Dumas prefers men to things as subjects 
for his pen; and the three chapters above-named are filled with curious illus- 
trations of Neapolitan manners, customs, and character Apropos of the To- 
ledo, we are introduced to the well-known impresario, Domenico Barbaja, who 
had his palazzo in that street, and who, from being waiter in a coffeehouse at 
Milan, became the manager of three theatres at one time, namely, San Carlo, 
La Scala, and the Vienna opera. He appears to have been a man of great 
and originality of character, concealing an excellent heart under the 














= “FT would be impossibie,” says M. Dumas, “to trauslate into any language 
the abuse with which Barbaja used to overwhelm the singers and musicians x; 
his theatres when they displeased him. Yet not one of them bore him malice 
for it, knowing that, if they had the least triumph, Barbaja would be the first ¢, 
embrace and congratulate them: if they were unsuccessful. he would console 
them with the utmost delicacy: if they were ill, he would watch over them 
with the tenderness of afather or brother The fortune which he had amassed, 
little by little, and by strenuous exertions, he spent in the most generous and 
princely manner, His palace, his villa, and his table, were open to all. 
“His genius was of a peculiar and extraordinary kind. Education he had 
none : he was unable to write the commonest letter, and did not know a note of 
music ; yet he would give his composers the most valuable hints, and dic:ate 
with admirable skill the plan of a libretto. His own voice was of the harshest 
and most inharmonious texture; but by his advice and instructions he formed 
some of the first singersin Italy. His language was a Milanese patois ; but he 
found means to make himself excellently well understood by the kings and em- 
erors, with whom he carried on negotiations upon a footing of perfect equality 
t was a great treat to see him seated in his box at San Carlo, opposite that of 
the King of Naples, on the evening of a new opera; with grave and impartial 
aspect, now turning his face to the actors, then tothe audience. If a singer 
went wrong, Barbaja was the first to crush him with a severity worthy of Bru. 
tus. His * Can de Dio!" was shouted out in a voice that made the theatre 
shake and the poor actortremble. If, on the other hand, the public disapproved 
without reason, Barbaja would start up in his box and address the audience. 
‘ Figli d’una vacca!. ‘Will you hold your tongues? You don’t deserve good 
singers.’ If by chance the King himself omitted to applaud at the right time, 
Barbaja would shrug his shoulders and go grumbling out of his box. 
‘‘ With all his peculiarities, he it was who formed and brought forward La- 
blache, Tamburini, Rubini, Donzelli, Colbran, Pesta, Fodor, Donizetti, Bellini, 
and the great Rossini himself, whose masterpieces were composed for Barbaja 
It is impossible to form an idea of the amount of entreaties, stratagems, and 
even violence, expended by the impresario to make Rossini work. I will give 
an example of it, which is highly characteristic both of the manager and of the 
erent and happiest, but most insouciant and idle, musical genius that ever 
rew breath under the bright sky of Italy.” 
We are sorry to tantalize our readers, but we have not space for the story 
that follows. It relates to the opera of Othello, which was composed by Ros- 
sini in an incredibly short time, whilst a prisoner in an apartment of Barbaja's 
house. For nearly six months had the composer been living with the manager, 
evhastoyning his friends at his well-spread table, drinking his choicest wines, and 
occupying his best rooms—all this under promise of producing a new opera 
within the half-year, a promise which he showed little disposition to fulfil. « Bar- 
baja was in a fever of anxiety, and finding remonstrance unavailing, had recourse 
to stratagem. One morning, when Rossini was about to start on a party of 
pleasure, he found his doors secured outside ; and, on putting his head out of 
the window, was informed by Barbaja that he must remain captive until his ran- 
som was paid. ‘The ransom, of course, was the opera. 
Rossini subsequently revenges himself on his tyrant in a very piquant man- 
ner ; and, finally, the morning after Othello has been performed with triumphant 
success, he starts for Bologna, taking with him, as travelling companion, the 
prima donna of the San Carlo theatre, Signora Colbran, whom he had privately 
married. All this is related very amusingly by M. Dumas, but at too great 
length for our limits. 
We have a naval combat in the second volume, in which a French frigate is 
attacked by two English line-of-battle ships, one of which she sinks, and re- 
ceives in return the entire point-blank broadside of the other, a three-decker ; 
which broadside, we, in our ignorance of nautical matters, should have thought 
sufficient to blow her either out of the water or under it. It has not that effect, 
however, and the frigate is captured ; the captain of her, when he has hauled 
down his flag in order to save the lives of his men, stepping into his cabin and 
blowing his brains out. All this is very pretty, whatever may be said of its 
| probability. But there are two subjects on which the majority of Frenchmen 
indulge in most singular delusions. ‘These are, their invincibility upon the 
sea, and the battle of Waterloo. M. Dumas has not escaped the national mo- 
nomania. 
Our author is very hard upon the poor English in this book. He attacks 
thei on all sides and with all weapons. Nelson and Lady Hamilton occupy a 
prominent position in his pages. ‘The execution of Admiral Carraciolo, an un- 
doubted blot on the character of our naval hero, is given in all its details, and 
with some little decorations and embellishments, for which we suspect that we 
have to thank our imaginative historian. Nelson’s weakness, the ascendency 
exercised over him by Lady Hamilton, or Emma Lyonna, as M. Dumas prefers 
styling her, her intimacy with the Queen of Naples, and subserviency to the 
wishes and interests of the Neapolitan court, are all set forth in the most glow- 
ing colours. ‘This is the heavy artillery, the round-shot and shell ; but M. Du- 
mas ie too skilful a general to leave any part of his forces unemployed, and does 
not omit to bring up his sharpshooters, and open a pretty little fire of ridicule 
upon English travellers in Italy, who, as it is well known, go thither to make 
the fortunes of innkeepers and purchase antiquities manufactured in the nine- 
teenth century. 
Strange as it may appear, we should be heartily sorry if M. Dumas were to 
exchange his evident dislike of us for a more kindly feeling. We should then 
lose some of his best stories; for he is never more rich and amusing than 
when he shows up the sons and daughters of la perfide Albion. In support of 
our assertion, take the following sketch : 





quarters at the hotel at which I was stopping. He was one of those phlegmatic, 

overbearing, obstinate Britons, who consider money the engine with which 

everything is to be moved and all things accomplished, the argument in short 

which nothing can resist. Money was everything in his estimat on of man- 

kind ; talent, fame, titles, mere feathers that kicked the beam the moment a 

long rent-roll or inscription of three per cents were placed in the oppo- 

site scale. In proportion as men were rich or poor, did he esteem them much 

or little. Being very rich himself, he esteemed himself much. 

‘* He had come direct to Naples by steam, and during the voyage h.d made 

this calculation: With money | shall say everything, and do everything, and 

have everything I please. He had not long to wait to find out his mistake. 

The steamer cast anchor in the port of Naples just half an hour too late 

for the pas-engers to land The Englishma», who had been very sea-sick, 

and was particularly anxious to get on shore, sent to offer the captain of the 

port a hundred guineas if he would let him land directly. The quarantine laws 

at Naples are very s‘rict; the captain of the port thought the Engl'shman was 

mead, and only laughed at his offer. He was therefore obliged to sleep on 

board in an excessively bad humor, cursing alike those who made the regula- 

tions and those who enforced them. 

* The first thing he did when he got on shore, was to set off to vis't the 

ruins of Pompeii. There happene4 to be no rcguler guide at hand, so he took 

a lazzarone instead. He had not forgotten his disappointment of the night 

before, a d all the way to Pompeii he relieved his mind by abusing King Fer- 

dinand im the best Italian he could muster. The lazzarone, whom he had ta- 

ken into his carriage, took no notice of this so long as they were on the high- 

road. Lazzaroni, in general, meddle verv little in politics, and do not care 

how much you abuse king or kaiser so long as nothing disrespectful is said of 

the Virgin Mary, St. Januarius, or Mount Parevins On arriving, however, at 

the Via dei Sepolchri, the ragged guide put his finger on his lips as a signal to 

be silent. But his employer eitner cid not understand the gesture, or 

considered it beneath his dignity to take notice of it, forhe continued his in- 

vectives against Ferdinand the Well-beloved. 

‘«* Pardon me, Excellenza,’ said the lezzarone at last, placing his hand upon 

the side of the barouche, and jumping out as lightly as a harlequin. ‘ Pardon 

me, Excellenza, but I must return to Naples.’ 
*** And why so?’ inquire / the other in bie broken Italian. 

“** Because I do not wish to be hung.’ 

“* And who would dare to hang you ! 

“* The king.’ 

see Why » 

“*« Because you are speaking ill of him.’ 

***An Englishman has a right to say whatever he likes.’ 

““*It may be so, but a lazzarone has not.’ 

“* But you have said nothing.’ 

*** But Pict everything.” 

‘* * Who will tell what you hear?’ 

“ «The invalid solder who accompanies us to visit Pompeii.’ 

***T do not want an invalid soldier.’ 

‘“** Then you cannot visit Pompeii.’ 

“** Not by paying !” 

ee.” 

«But I will pay double, treble, four times, whatever they ask.’ 

* No, no, no.’ 

“Oh! said the Englishman, and he fell into a brown study, during 

which the lazzarone amused himself by trying to jump over his own sha- 

dow. 

««*T will take the invalid, said the Englishman after a little reflection. 

“«* Very good,’ replied the lazzarone, ‘ we will take him.’ 

**« But I shall say just what I please before him.’ 

““*JIn that case I wish you a good morning.’ 

‘+ No, no; you must remein.’ 

“«* Allow me to give you a piece of advice then. 
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you please befure the invalid, take a deaf one.’ 
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* During my stay at Naples an Englishman arrived there, and took up hi 
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“Qh! cred the Englishman, delighted with the advice, ‘by all means a 
deaf one. Here is a piaster for you Laving thought of it.’ The lazzarone 
vay to the guard-house, and soon returned with an old soldier who was as deaf 
as a ost.’ 

“4 rhe y began the usual round of the curiosities, during which the English- 
aan continued calling King Ferdinand anything but a geutleman, of all which 
-he invalid heard nothing, and the lazzarone took no noiice. 

They visited the Via dei Sepolchri, the houses of Diomedes and Cicero. At 
last they came to Sallust’s house, in one of the rooms of which was a fresco 
‘nat bit the Englishman’s fancy exceedingly. He immediately sat down, took 
2 pencil aud a vlank book from his pocket, and begen copying it. He had 
.carcels made a stroke, however,when the soldier and the lazzarone approach- 
ej him. Tne former was going to speak, but the latter took the words out of 
his mouth. 

«+ Excellenza,’ said he, ‘it is forbidden to copy the fresco.’ 
«+QOh!’ said the Enghshman, ‘I must make this copy. I will pay for it.’ 
«tis not allowed, even if you pay.’ 

«+ But I will pay ten times its value, if necessary ; I must copy it, it is so 








funny.’ 
«Jf you do, the inva'id wil put you in the guard-room.’ 

«*Pshaw! An Englishman has a right to draw anything he likes.’ And 
he went on wth his sketch. The invalid approached him with an inexorable 
countenance. 

«* Pardon me, Excellenza,’ said the lazzarone ; ‘but would you like to copy 
not ouly this fresco, but as many more as you please !’ 

“Certainly f should, acd | will too.’ 

“ Then, let me give you a word of advice. Take a blind invalid.’ 

«<Oh!’ cried the Englishman, still more enchanted with this second hint 
than with the first. ‘ By all means, a blind invalid. Here are two piasters 
for the idea.’ 

“ They left Sallust’s house, the deaf man was paid and discharged, and the 
lezzarone went tothe guard-room, aud brought back an invalid who was stone- 
blind and led by a black poodle. 

“The Eng'ishman wished to return immediately to coutinue his drawing, 
put the lazzarone persuad d him to delay it, in orver to avoid exciting suspi 
cion They continued their rambles, therefore, guided by the invalid, or ra- 
ther by his dog. who displayed a knowledge of Pompeii that might have qua- 
lified him to become a member of the antiquarian society. After visiting the 
blacksmith’s shop Fortunata’s house, and the public oven, they returned to the 
abode of Sallust, where the Euglishman finished his sketch, while the lazza- 
rone cl.atted with the blind man, and kept him amused. Continuing their 
lounge, he made a number of other drawings, and in a couple of hours his 
book was haif full. 

‘At last they arrived at a place where men were digging. There had been 
discovered a number of smali busts and statues, bronzes, and curiosities of all 
kinds, which, as soon as they were dug up, were carried in'o a neighboring 
house. The Englisoman went iuto this house, aud hed his attention speedily 
attracted by a little statue of a satyr about six inches high. ‘Oh!’ cried he, 
‘| shall buy this figure.’ 

“«The king of Naples does not wish to sell it,’ replied the lazzarone. 

““<T will give its weigut in sovereigas—double i's weight even.’ 

‘*T tell you itis not tu be sold,’ persisted the lazzarone ; ‘ but,’ added he, 
changing his tone, ‘ I have already given your excellency two pieces of advice 
which you liked, I will now give youa third: Do not buy the statue— 
steal it.’ 

“*Oh—oh! that will be very original, and we have a blind invalid too. Ca 
pital !° 
ne Yes, but the invalid has a dog, who has two good eyes and sixteen good 
teeth, and who wiil fly at you if you so much as touch anything with your little 
finger.’ 

“<T'll bwy the dog, and hang him.’ 

“+ Do better stil:: take a iame invalid. Then, as you have seen nearly 
everything here, put the figure in your pocket and run away. He may call 
out as much as he likes, he will not be able to run after you.’ 

“* Oh!’ cried the Englishman, in convuls.ons of delight, here are three 
plasters for you. Fetch mea lame invalid.’ 

“And in order not to excite the suspicions of the blind man and his dog, he 
left the house, and pretended to be examining a fountain made of shell- 
work, while the lazzarone went for a third guide. In a quarter of an hour 
he returned, accompanied by an invalid with two wooden legs. They gave 
the blind man three carlin, two for him and one for his dog, and seat him 
away. 

“The theatre and the temple of Isis were all that now remained to be seen. 
After visiting them, the Englishman, in the most careless tone he could as- 
sume, said he, should like to return to the house in which were deposited the 

produce of the researches then making. The invalid, without the slightest 
suspicion, conducted them thither, and they entered the apartment in which 
the curiosities were arranged on shelves nailed against the wall. 

“While the Englishman lounged about, pretending to be examining every- 
thing with the greatest interest, the lazzarone busied himself in fastening a 
stout string across the doorway, at the keight of a couple of feet from the 
sround. 

When he had done this, he made a sign to the Englishman, who seized the 
little statue that he coveted from under the very nose of the astounded inva- 
lid, put it into his pocket, and, jumping over the string, ran off as hard as he 
could, accompanied by the lazzarone. Darting through the Stabian gate, 
they found themselves on the Salerno road—an empty hackney-coach was 
passing, the Englishman jumped in, and had soon rejoined his carriage, 
which was waiting for him in the Via dei Sepolchri ‘Two hours after he 
had left Pompeii - was at Torre del Greco, and in another hour at Na- 
ples. 
‘‘ As to the invalid, he at first tried to step over the cord fastened across the 
door, but the height which the lazzarone had fixed it was too great for wooden 
egs to accomplish. He then endeavored to untie it, but with no better suc- 
cess; for the lazzarone had fastened it in a knot compared to which the one 
of Gordian celebrity would have appeared a mere s‘ip-knot. Finally, the old 
soldier, who had perhaps read of Alexander the Great, determined to cut what 
he could not untie, and accordingly drew his sword. But the sword in its 
best days had never had much edge, and now it had none at all; so that the 
Englishman was halfway to Naples while the invalid was still sawing away at 
his cord. 

“The same evening the Englishman left Nap'es on board a steamboat, and 
the lazzarone was lost in the crowd of his comrades; the six piasters he had 
got from his employer enabling him to live in what a lazzarone considers luxu- 
ry for nearly as many months. 

“The Englishman had been twelve hours at Naples, and had done the three 
things that are most expressly forbidden to be done there. He had abused the 
king, copied frescoes, and olen a statue, and all owing, not to his money, but 
to the ingenuity of a lazzarone.” 

The lazzarone is a godsend for M. Dumas, an admirable peg upon which to 
hang his quaint conceit and sly satire; and he is accordingly frequently 
introduced in the course of the three volumes. We must make room 
for one more extract, in which he figures in conjunction with his friend the 
sbirro or gendarme, who, before b: ing mvested with a uniform, and armed with 
carbine, pistols, and sabre, has frequently been a |azzarone himself, and usually 
preserves the instincts and tastes of his furmer station. The result of this is 
a coalition between the lazzarone and the sbirro—law-breaker and law preser- 
ver uniting in a systematic attack upon the pockets of the public. 

‘““f was one day passing down the Toled :,when I saw a sbirro arrested. Like 
La Fontaine’s huntsman, he had been ins:tiable, and his greediness brought its 
own punishment. This is what had happened. 

‘A sbirro had caught a lazzarone in the fact. 

‘‘* What did you steal from that gentleman in black, who just went by 7" de- 
manded he 

‘‘* Nothing, your excellency,’ replied the lazzarone. A Jazzarone always 
addresses a sbirro as excellenza. 

‘*T saw your hand in his pocket.’ 

‘‘* His pocket was empty.’ é 

«What! Not a purse, a snuff box, a handkerchief ?’ 

* Nothing, please your excel ency. It was an author.’ 

‘‘* Way do you go to those sort of people!’ 

“<I found out my mistake too late.’ 

«Come along with me to the police-office.’ 

‘* But, your excellency—since I have stolen nothing !” ; 

‘Idiot! that’s the very reason. If you had stolen something, we might 
\ave arranged matters.’ 

“Only wait til next time. I shall not always be so unfortunate. I pro- 
inise you the contents of the next person who passes.’ : 

“+ Very good ; but I will select the individual, or else you will be making a 
vad choice again.’ 

‘** As vour excellency pleases.’ : 

“ The sbirro folded his arms in a most dignified manner, and leaned his back 
against a post; the lazzarone stretched himself on the pavement at his feet 
A priest came by, then a lawyer, then a poet; but the sbirro made no sign. 
Al last there appeared a young officer, dressed in brilliant uniform, who passed 
gayly along, humming between his teeth a tune of the last opera. The sbirro 
ave the signal. Up sprang the lezzarone and foliowed the officer. Both dis- 

appeared round a corner. "Presently the lazzarone returned with his ransom in 
his hand, 


























t have you got there !’ said the sbirro. 
rar handkerchief,’ replied the other. war 
“*Ts that at?’ 

“*That all! It is of the finest cambric.’ 
‘*** Had he only one t’* 


*** Only one in that pocket.’ 

‘** And in the other ?’ 

*** In the other he had a si k handkerchief.’ 

*** Why didn’t you bring it?” 

““*T keep that for myself, excellency. It1s fair that we should divide the 
profits. One pocket for you, the other for me.’ 

‘***} have a mght to both, and I must have the silk handkerchief.’ 

«+ But, your excellency ——’ 

“* I must have the silk handkerchief.’ 

“* Tt is an injustice.’ 

“*Ho ! Do you dare speak ill of his majesty's sbirrit Come alung to 
prison. 

‘“** You shall have the silk handkerchief, yeur excellency.’ 

“ * How will you find the officer again ?’ 

**He has gone to pay a visit in the Strada de Foria. [ will go and wait 
for him at the door.’ 

** The lazzarone walked away, turned the corner of the street, and estab- 
lished himself in t'.e recess of a doorway. Presently the voung officer came 
out of a house opposite, and before he had gone ten paces, put his hand in his 
pocket, and found he was minus a hindkerchief 

“* Pardon me, excellency, said the lazzarone, stepping up to him; ‘you 
have lost something, I think?’ : 

***T have lost a cambric handkerchief.’ 

‘“** Your excellency has not lost it ; it has been stolen from him.’ 

**¢ And whe stole it !”” 

‘“** What will your excellency give me if I find him the thief 1’ 

* *T will give you a piastre.’ 

“**T must have two.’ 

‘** You shall. Hallo! What are you doing?” 

**T am stealing your silk handkerchief.’ 

***Tn orver to find my cambric one ? 

“* Fen.” 

*¢ And where will they both of them be?’ 

‘“«*In the same pocket. ‘The person to whom I shall give this handkerchief 
is the same to whom I have already given the other. Follow me, and observe 
what I do.’ 

* The officer followed the lazzarone,who gave the handkerchief to the sbirro, 
and walked away. ‘Lhe latter had hardly put his prize in his pocket when the 
officer came up and seized him by the collar. The sbirio fell on his knees, 
but the officer was inexorable, ard he was sent to prison. As the sbirro had 
himself been a lazzarone, he saw at once the trick that had been played him. 
He wanted to cheat his confederate, and his confederate had cheated him ; 
but far from bearing him malice for hay ng done so, the sbirro views the con- 
duct of the lazzarone m the light of an exploit, and feels an additional respect 
for him in consequence. When he is :eleased from prison, he will seek him 
out, and they will be hand and glove together. When that time comes, look 
to your pockets.” 

We ae introduced to Ferdinand IV. of Naples, King Nasone, as the lazza- 
roni nick named him; also to Padre Rocco, a popular preacher, and the idol 
of the lower classes of Neapolitans; and to Cardinal Petrelli, remarkable for 
his simplicity, which quality, as may be supposed, loses nothing in passing 
through the hands of his presen: biographer. With his usual skill, M. Dumas 
glides from a ticklish story of whieh the cardinal is the hero, (a story that he 
does not tell, for which forbearance we give him due credit, since he is evi- 
dently sorely tempted thereto,) to an account of the Vardare'li, a band of out- 
laws which for some time infested Calebria and the Cap tanato. 

‘* Gaetano Vardarelli wasa native of Calabria, and one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the revolutionary society of the Carbonari. When Murat, after some 
time favor ng that society, began to persecute it, Vardarelli fled to Sicily, and 
took service under King Ferdinand. He was then twenty-six years of age. 
possessing the muscles and courage of a lion, the agility of a chamois, tne 
eye of aneagle. Such a recruit was not to be despised, and he was made ser- 
geant in the Sicilian guards. On Ferdinand’s restoration in 1815, he followed 
him to Naples; but findiog that he was not likely ever to rise above a very 
subordinate grade, he became disgusted with the service, deser.ed, and took 
refuge in the mountains of Calabria. There two of his brothers, and some 
thirty brigands and outlaws, assembled around him and elected him their chief, 
with righ: of life and death over them. He had been a slave inthe town; he 
found himself a king in the mountains. 


* Proceeding according to the old formula observed by banditti chiefs, both 
in Calabria and in melodramas, Vardarelli proclaimed himself redresser-general 
of wrongs and grievances, and acted up to his profession by robbing the rich 
and assisting the poor. The consequence was, that he soon became exceed- 
ingly popular among the latter class ; and at last his exploits reached the ears 
vf King Ferdinand himself, who was highly indignant at such goings on, and 
gave orders that the bandit should immediately be hung. But there are three 
things necessary to hang a man—a rope, a gallows, and the man himself. In 
this instance, the first two were easily found, but the third was unfortunately 
wanting. Gendarmes and soldiers were sent after Vardarelli, but the latter 
was too cunning for them all, and slipped through their fingers at every turn 
His success in eluding pursuit increased his reputation, and recruits flocked to 
his standard. His band soon doubled its number, and its leader became a for- 
midable and important person, which of course was an additional reason for 
the authorities to wish to capture him. A price was set on his head, large 
bodies of troops sent in search of him, but al! in vain. 

One day the Prince of Leperano, Colonel Calcedonio, Major Delponte, with 
a dozen other officers, and a score of attendants, were hunting in a forest a few 
leagues from Bari, when the cry of ** Vardarel/i !’”” was suddenly heard The 
party took to flight with the utmost precipitation, and all escaped except Major 
Delponte, who was one of the bravest, but, at the same time, one of the poorest 
officers of the wholearmy. When he was told that he must pay a thousand 
ducats for his ransom, he only laughed, and asked where he was to get such 
asum. Wardarelli then threatened 1o shoot him if it was not forthcoming by 
a certain day. The major replied that it was losing time to wait; and that, 
if he had a piece of advice to give his captor, it was toshoot him at once. The 
bandit at first felt halfinclined to do so ; but he reflected that the less Delpon‘e 
cared about his life, the more ought Ferdinand to value it. He was right in 
his calculation ; for no sooner did the king learn that his brave major was in 
the hands of the banditn, than he hand the ransom to be paid out of his 
privy purse, and the major recovered his freedom. 

‘But Ferdinand had sworn the extermination of the banditti wi h whom he 
was thus obliged to treat as from one potentate to another. A certain colonel, 
whose name i forget, and who heard this vow, pledged himself, if a tattalion 
were put under his command, to bring in Vardarelli, his two brothers, and the 
sixty men composing his troop, bound hand and foot, and to place them in the 
dungeons of the Vicaria. The offer was too good to be r. fused ; the minister 
of war pat five hundred men at the disposal of the colonel, who started with 
them at once in pursuit of the outlaw The latter was soon informed by his 
spies of this fresh expedition, and he also made a vow, to the effect that he 
would cure his pursuer, once and for all, of any disposition to interfere with the 
Vardarelli. 

«« He began by leading the poor colonel such a dance over hill and dale, that 
the unfortunate officer and his men were worn out with fatigue ; then, when 
he saw them in the state that he wished, he caused,some false intelligence to 
be conveyed to them at two o’clock one morning. 

“The colonel fell into the snare, and s arted immediately to surprise Var- 
darelli, whom he was assured was in a little village at the further extremity of 
a narrow pass, 'hrough which only four men could pass abreast. He made 
such haste that he marched four leagues in two hours, and at daybreak found 
himself at the entrance of the pass, which, however, seemed so peculiarly well 
adapted for an ambuscade, that he halted his batta!ion, and sent on twenty men 
to reconnoitre. In a quarter of an hour the twenty men returned. They had 
not met a single living thing. The colonel hesitated no longer, and entered 
the defile ; but, on reaching a spot about half way through it, where the road 
widened out into a sort of platform surrounded by high rocks and steep preci- 
pices, a shout was suddevly heard, proceeding apparently from the clouds, and 
the poor colonel looking up, saw the summits of the rocks covered with Bri- 
who levelled their rifles at him and his soldiers. Nevertheless, he 





ands : 
Com forming up his men as well as the nature of the ground would permit, 
when Vardarelli himself appeared upon a projecting crag. ‘‘ Down with your 


arms, or you are dead men!” he shouted in a voice of thunder. The bandits 
repeated his summons, and the echves repeated | their voicez, so that the 
troops, who had not made the same vow as their cotonel, and who thought 
themselves surrounded by greatly superior numbers, cricd out for quarter, in 
sp:te of the entreaties and menaces of their unfortunate commander. Then 
ardarelli, without leaving his position, ordered them to pile their arms, and 
march to two different places which he pointed out to them. They obeyed ; 
and Vardarelli, leaving twenty of his men in their ambush, came down with 
the remainder, who immediately proceeded to render the Neapolitan muskets 
useless (for the moment at least) by the same process which Gulliver employed 


to extinguish the conflagration of the palace at Lilliput. 





_ * A Naples, it is customary to carry two handkerchiefs, one of silk, and the other 





of cambric ; the latter being used to wipe the forehead. 











“ Toe news of this affair put the king in homer for the first twenty- 
four hours; after which time, homaiaiey het of b overcoming hi's a:.ger, 
he laughed heartily, and told the story to every one he saw; and as there are 
always lots of listeners when a ki narrates, three y s elapsed betore the 
poor colonel ventured to show his fce at Naples and. nter the ridicule 
of the court.” » 

The general commanding in Calabria takes the matter rather more ser ously, 
and vows the destraction of the banditti. By offers of large pay and privi- 
leges, they are induced to enter the Neapolitan serv ce, and prove highly effi- 
cient as a troop of gendarmes, But the general cannot forget his old grudge 


against them; although, for lack of an Opportunity, and on account of the- 


desperate character of the men, he is obliged to defer his revenge for some time. 
At last he succeeds in having their leaders assassinated, and by pretending 
great indignation, and imprisoning the perpetrators of the deed, he lulls the 
suspicions of the remaining bandits, who elect new officers, and, on au ap- 
pointed day, proceed to the town of Foggia to have their election confirmed. 
Only eight of them, apprehensive of treachery, refuse to accompany their cum- 
trades. The remaining thirty-one, and a woman who would not leave her hus- 
band, obey the general's summons. 

“It was a Sunday, the review had been publicly announced, and the square 
was thronged with spectators. The Vardarelli entered the town in perfect 
order, and armed to the very teeth, but giving no sign of hostility or mistrust. 
On reaching the square, they raised their sabres, and with one voice cried 
‘“ Ving il Ref’ The general appeared on his balcony to acknowledge their 
salute. The aide-de-camp on duty came down to receive them, and after com- 
plimenting them on the beauty of their horses and good state of their arms, 


desired them to file past under the general's window, which they did witha. 


precision worthy of regular troops. They then formed up again in the middle 
of the square, and dismounted. 

‘‘The aide de-camp went into the house again with the list of the three 
new officers; the Vardarelli were standing by their horses; when suddenly 
there was a great confusion and movement in the crowd, which op‘ ned in vari- 
ous places, and down every street leading to the square, a column of Neapoli- 
tan troops was seen advancing. 

‘The Vardarelli were surrounded on all sides. Perceiving at once that 
they were betrayed, they sprang upon their horses and drew their sabres : but 
at the same moment the general took off his hat, which was the signal agreed 
upon ; the command, “ Fuccia in terra,” was heard, and the spectators, throw- 
ing themselves on their faces, the soldiers fired over them, and nine of the 
brigands fell to the ground, dead or mortally wounded. Those who were un- 
hurt, seeing that they had no quarter to expeet, dismounted, and forming @ 
compact body, fought their way to an old castle in which they took refuge. 
Two only, trustirg to the speed of their horses, charged the group of soldiers 
that appeared the lcast numerous, shot down two of them, and succeeded in 
breaking through the others and escaping. The woman owed her life to 2 
similar piece of daring, effected, however, on another point of the enemy’s line. 
She broke through, and galloped off, after having discharged both her pistols 
with fatal effect. ~« 

** The attention of all was now turned to the remaining twenty Vardarelli, 
who had taken refuge in the ruined castle. The soldiers advanced against 
them, encouragi: g one another, and expecting to encounter an obstinate re- 
sistance ; but to their surprise, they reached the gate of the castle without a 
shot being fired atthem. The gate was soon beaten in, and the solciers spread 
themselves through the halis and galleries of the old building. But all was 
s: ence and solituce ; the bandi s had disappeared. 


‘After an hour passed in rummsging every corner of the place, the assail- 
ants were going away in despair, convinced that their prey had escaped them ; 
when a soldier, who was stovping down to look through the air-hole of a cel ar, 
fell, shot through the body. 
| “The Vardarelli were discovered ; but still it was no easy matter to get at 
them. 

‘‘ Instead of losing men by a direct attack, the soldiers blocked up the air- 
hole with stones, set a guard over it, then going round to the door of the cellar, 
wich was barricaded on the inner side, they heaped lighted fagots aud com- 
bustibles against it, so that the staircase was soon one immense furnace After 
a time the door gave way, and the fire poured like a torrent mto the re'reat of 
the un‘ortunate bandits. Still a profound silence reigned in the vault. Pre- 
sently two carbine shots were fired ; two brothers, determined not to fall alive 
into the hands of their enemies, had shot each other to death. A moment af- 
terward an explosion was heard ; a bandit had t' rown himself into the flames, 
and his cartridge-box had blown up. At last the remainder of the unfortunate 
men being near!y suffocated, and seeing that escape was impossible, surren- 
dered at discretion, were dragged through the air-hole, and immediately bound 
hand and foot, and conveyed to prison. 

“As to the eight who had refused to come to Foggia, and the two who had 
esc aped, they were hunted down like wild beasts, tracked from cavern to caveen, 
and from forest to forest. Some were shot, others betrayed by the peasantry, 
some gave themselves up, so that, before the year was out, all the Vardarelli 
were dead or prisoners. ‘The woman who had displayed such masculine cour- 
2 oF the only one who finally escaped. She was never heard of after- 
ward.”’ 

M. Dumas finds that the climate of Naples, delightful as it is, has neverthe~ 
less its little drawbacks and disadvantages. He returns one night from an ex- 
cursion in the environs, and has scarcely got into bed, when he is almost blown 
out of it again by a tornado of tropical violence. 

‘At midnight, when we returned to Naples, the weather was perfect, the 
sky cloudless, the sea without aripple. At three in the morning I was 
awakened by the windows of my room bursting open, their eighteen panes of 
glass falling upon the floor with a firightful clatter. I jumped out of bed, and 
felt that the house was shaking. I thought of Pliny the Elder, and having no 
desire for a similar fate, I hastily pulled on my clothes and hurried out into the 
corridor. My first impulse had apparently been that of all the inmates of the 
hotel, who were all standing, more or less dressed, at the doors of their apart- 
ments; among others, Jadin, who made his appearance with a phosphorus 
box in his hand, and his deg Milord at his heels. ‘ What a terrible draught in 
the house!" said he to me. This same draught, as he called it, had just car- 
ried off the roof of the Prince of San Feodoro’s palace, including the garrets 
and several servants who were sleeping in them. 

‘* My first thought had been of an eruption of Vesuvius, but there was no 
such luck for us; it was merely a hurricane. A hurricane at Naples, how- 
ever, is rather different from the same thing in any other European country. 

“Out of the seventy windows of the hotel, three only had escaped damage. 
The ceilings of seven or eight rooms were rent across. There was a crack ex- 
tending frum top to bettom of the house Eight shutters had been carried 
away, and the servants were running down the streets after them, just as one 
runs after one’s hat on a windy day The broken glass was swept away: as 
for sending for glaziers to mend the windows, it was out of the question. At 
Naples nobody thinks of disturbing himself at taree in the morning. Besides, 
even had new panes been put in, they would soon have shared the fate of the 
old ones. We were obliged, therefore, to manage as well as we could with 
the shutters. I was tolerably lucky, for I had only Jost one of mine. I went 
to bed again, and tried to sleep; but the storm of thunder and lightning soon 
rendered that impossible, and I took refuge on the ground floor, where the 
wind had done less damage. ‘Then began one of tnose storms of which we 
have no idea in the more northern parts of Europe. It was accompanied by 
a deluge such as I had never witnessed, except in Calabria. In an in-tant the 
Villa Reale appeared to be a part of the sea; the water came up to the win- 
dows of the ground floor, and flooded the parlors. A minute afterwards, the 
servants came to tell M. Zill that his cellars were full, and his casks of wine 
fivating about and staving one ano her. Presently we saw a jackass lacen with 
vegetavles come swimming down the street, carried along by the current. 
was swept away into a large open drain and disappeared. The peasant who 
owned him, and who also had been carried away, only saved himself from a 
like fate by clinging to a lamp-post. In one hour there fell more water than 
there fall in Paris during the two wettest months in the year. — 

‘‘ Two hours after the cessation of the rain, the water had disappeared, and 
I then perceived the use of this kind of deluge. The streets were clean ; 
which they never are in Naples, except after a flood of this sort.” 

One short anecdote, and we have done. Afieralong account of St. Januarius, 
including the we I-known mrracle of the liquefaction of bis blood, and some 
amusing illustrations of his immense popularity with the Neapolitans, M. 
Dumas, in two pithy lines, gives us the length, breadth, and thickness of a 
lazzarone’s religion. 

‘+ T was one day ina church at Naples,” he says, “and I heard a lazzarone 
praying aloud. He entreated God to intercede with St. Januarius to make 
him win in the lottery.” 

On the whole, we think this one of the most amusing of M. Dumas’s works, 
very light and sketchy, as is evident from our extracts; but at the same time 
giving a great deal of information concerning Naples, its environs, inhabitants, 
and customs, of much interest, and calculated to be highly useful to the 
traveller. It isalso free froma fault with which we taxed its author ina 
former paper, and we can scarcely call to mind a single line which it would be 
necessary to expunge, in order to render it fit reading for ihe most fastidious. 
As far as we ourselves are concerned, we heartily wish M. Dumas would travel 
over all the re we of the earth, and write a book about each of them; and 
if he is as good company in the post-chaise as his books are at the chimney- 
corner, there are few things we should like better than to accompany him on 
his pilgrimage. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET 
OF THE FOLLOWING STEEL ENGRAVINGS: 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR will be charged for tho first insertion of an advertisement not ex- 


ceeding Ten lines. 
Published every Saturday, by JOHN RICHARDS. 








RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExanpria, D. C. Mount Vernon Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 21st May. 
Ba.timonreE, Md. - - Kendall Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, lst Monday, 6th May. 
BELFIELD, Va. - - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 3d Monday, 15th April. 
Fort SmitH, Arks.eJockey Ciub Spring Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 15th May. 
Jackson, La. - - - Fashion Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 24th April. 
LouIsviLLE, Ky.- Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, lst Tuesday, 34 June. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 4th Monday, 27th May. 
New Yorx City - Union Course, L.I1., J.C. S.M., the week after the Camden Races. 
‘* one day’s racing, Ist Tuesday in May. 
$6 bo - Beacon Course, N. J., Trotting Match, $1000, a side, Ripton vs. 
Confidence in harness, 3d Saturday, 15th June. 
Opu.ovsas, La. - - St. Landry Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
Pererssura, Va.- Newmarket Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 23d April. 
Rep Bripce, Tenn. Sweepstakes, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 
Toronto, U.C. - - St. Leger Course. Turf Club Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 21st May. 
Van Buren, Arks. - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 15th May. 
Wasuinxeton, D.C. National Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th May. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

New York Jockey Club.—The regular Jockey Club Meeting is advertised to- 
day, and the purses named. They will be $1000 for four mile heats, $500 for 
three mile heats, and $300 for two mile heats, of which $50, $100, and $200 
will be given respectively to the second best horses. It is no less gratifying 
than true that the Northern Stables generally have rarely been more formidable 
than at present. The 3 and 4 yr. olds especially, are numerous and in great 
force. The purses are libera]—quite so, underthe circumstances—and divided 
as they are, a man has achance to ‘‘ pay expenses,”’ if he cannot carry off one 
of these “small fortunes.” When the horses on the Island and in Jersey, get 
into fast work, we shall give our readers a list of them, accompanied by some 
speculations as to their chances of success. 








The Baltimore Stables. —A correspondent who frequently visits the Kendal! 
Course has written us a long account of the horses in training there. George 
Walden is training Peyton R. Jounson’s string Bes des The Colonel, who is 
going finely, Mr. J. haea 4 yr. old Margrave colt out of Willgo’s dam, and a 
3 yr. old colt by Cetus out of My Lady. Mr. Penvieton has in the same sta- 
ble a Trifle like filly by Critic out of the dam of Testimony, 3 yrs., thought to 
be “a flyer.” Mr. T. R.S. Boyce has a lot of six, comprising Alamode (late 
United,) a horse who promises well ; Oh See, Will See, Do See, and a colt 
by Dusne out of Maid of the Neck. A ‘dark’ horse in this stable has been 
matched a single two miles against Johnson's Margrave colt out of Willgo’s 
dam—to come off ou the 3rd of May. James B. Kenpatt hasa 4 yr. old colt 
by Priam, out of Medora, a Drone filly out of Ecarte, 4 yrs., Lapdog, (a gelding 
by Emancipation out of Mary Granville,) ard a 6 yr. old Priam, owned by Gen. 
Forman. Bully Bowie has been sent to the Eastern Shore, to cover. All the 
horses are going well, and our correspondent offers to *‘ risk his reputation as a 
judge if they are not the finest lot of young things he ever saw ona race 
course!” John Gooding is training some colts for Mr. WorTHincTon at that 
gentleman's plantation in the vicinity. 





First-Rate Chance for a Speculation.—I: will be seen by an advertisement 
in another page, that the Cambridge Park Tvotting Course, is offered for sale 
on the most accommodating terms. The course with its fixtures cost about 
$20,000; it is situated within four miles of the city of Boston, and the stands, 
fences, buildings, etc , on the premises, are in complete order. Ore half or 
more of the purchase money can remain on a mortgage. As the course com- 
prises fifty-five acres of rich land, a nursery, peach orchard, or market garden, 
could be laid out in it to great advantage, without interfering with its originel 
purpose, as the stands are high enough to overlonk it in every part. The 


course, a8 a course has ever been well patronised; the great number of fast | aud 2 to 1 was laid freely that she did not. She appeared to win her first two 
heats very handily, but in making the first turn in the third heat, she ran 
against the inside fence in endeavoring to go past, and she hit her jockey’s knee 
so severely against a post that he could not stand firmly in kis stirrups afver- 


horses in Boston and its vicinity, and the popularity of the Trotting Turf pre- 
vailing among all classes of the community, are such as to ensure to the Cam- 
bridge Course a most lucrative patronage. A right smart ian could clear the 


whole establishment in four FORES, SUre, by attending to it closely. The pro- say. Sunbeam appeared to,us to win pretty cleverly. The attendance was 
prietor of the course being a resident of a neighboring city and entirely occu- | immense. 


pied in active businees finds it impossible to give it his attention, but to any 


clever man who will undertake to manage the property as it ought to be, he | tions :— 


will make the terms of sale “as easy as an old shoe.” Come to this office 
and talk with vs about it! 


———- 


no races are to come off over the Bascombe Course, after all! The * Pica 


” 


rit,” @ very spicy report of the sayings and doings thereat. The ‘ Picayune” 
now states that there will be no races there, as advertised, and adds 
‘* This is occasioned by ro lack of money to run for, but by lack of horses to 


run for the purses. The stab‘es that were here had nearly run themselves out | show twenty-one, will come off at Trenton, N. J, on Thursday, April 18th, 
d.and the next making races extraordinary commencing at two o'clock. 


—running the first week in the mu 
for CW ted a es Kirkman started nothing from his stat-le at the 
mee ine on ~é etairie Course, but sent his lot over to Mobile, to await the 
— t a His stable was deemed a'most invincible on the most equal terms. 

at would it have been whea fresh, and running against horees already jaded ? 


This consideration, more than any other, influenced our turf, 

» lofi men, aud they de-| Mey next. The regular races will come off on the 15th, 16th, and 17:h of that 
clined to go across the lake. We regret this on our own account less than} mouth, and some fine nags have already been entered for the contests. 
those that have been entered, we learn, are Gov. Butler’s Jolin Ross, by Imp. 
We hope to see these things | Leviathan, and Maj, W. W. Lear's Oregon, by Imp. Leviathan (4 yr. olds). 


that of the citizens of Mobile, who came forward aud subscri : 
most liberally to sustain the Spune ot et dang aud subscribed their money 


better arranged on some future occasion. It is qui i 
‘on. quite too expensive to train| For the second day, T. Mussett’s Johnana, by Belcher; Gov. P. M. Butler’ 
race horses, end then be accidentally prevented from running for such public | Festivity, by Imp. Leviathan, and A. Harris’ chesnat filly, Rapidity, by lap. 


money as may be offered, 


— = | aile or exchange? 


Joun Foro, the celebrated 
Altorf and Denizen)—is no more! 


He was in the employment of the Bro. 
thers Kirkman at the period of his death, Tom Mooney, also, a rider of 
scarce Jess repute also died lately in the South. We learn these facts from a 


Louisville correspondent. 





Fishing and Shooting Club.—Cannot a club of ten or more gentlemen be 
found in this city for the purchase of Tonawanda Island, now advertised for 
The island is delightfully situated in Niagara R.ver, eleven 
miles sbove the Falls: it contains 100 acres of land, 20 of which are under 
good cultivation, the remainder being well timbered with a fine growth of oak, 
walnut, and cedar. There are also upwards of 200 choice fruit-trees of every 
description, and numerous grape vines—al! from Buel’s Garden, at Albany. On 
a commanding situation is an elegant brick dwelling house, of two stories, forty 
feet square, erected in 1839, at an expense of $15,000, in the most approved 
style of domestic architecture, furnished in an unusually luxurious atd costly 
manner, with the doors of polished black walnut, window sashes of cherry, &c. ; 
the rooms are spacious and conveniently arranged, and there are ten large 
sleeping chambers, with a view of the river from every window. The house 
is entirely surrounded with a broad and elegant piezza, and at a convenient dis 
tance are all the desirable appendages of such a villa, including a fine spring, a 
gardener’s cottage, stables, bath-houses, boat-house, wharves, tishing-places, 
&c. The Island contains fine shouting ground, and the river affords a great 
variety of fishing—the place being well edapted to the enjoyment of sportsmen. 
The title is perfectly good, being derived directly from the Sate of New York. 
This is the ** paradise” referred to by Wit is, as ‘‘ the most beautiful and aris- 
tocratic property in this courtry’’—‘‘ the best cradle nature could possibly form 
for the cradle of a luxurious exclusive.” Further particulars may be learned 
at 533 Houston Street, in this city. Why cannot a club be organized here 
upon the plan of those in Chesapeake Bay, and on the Potomac, for sporting 
and social purposes ? 

Col. Metcauré, of Louisville, Ky, in connection with ex Goveroor Puin- 
DEXTER. is going largely into the business of breeding thorough-bred stock. 
They have already a large number of fashionably bred brood mares. 








McCompsey has a fine colt by Priam in training at Louisville, which is 
owned by Col. Wa. R. Jounson, of Virginia. Col. J. was in Louisville re- 
cently, where be excited (a correspondent writes us) more attention in ore 
evening than Charles Dickens or Captain Marryatt could have done in a 
month! We don’t doubt it. 





Shark, we see, is to stand this season, near Memphis, Tenn., at $25. 





The races of the Alexandria (Louisiana) Jockey Club were to have com- 
menced on Wednesday last, over the Wellsfield Course. The bal! was to have 
been opened by a stake race which had nine subscribers. 





Priam, the sire of so many winners, is to stend this season near N:shvyille, 
Tenn, at $50. He formerly stood at $150. He is now under the pitronage 
of Gen. Wu. G. Harpine. 


Fine Post Stake.—In addition to those advertised in our last, we have this 
week to announce a stake for 3 yr. olds, and a Post Stake for al! ages, four 
mile heats, to come off this Fall, over the New Orleans Association Course. 
The Post Stake has ciosed with seven subscribers, at $500 each, half forfeit, 
to which the Louisiana Association add $500. This promises to be a sporting 
affair and no mistake. Mr. Legre appears to be untiring ia his efforts to keep 
the thing a-going. — 
Who wants a live Moose ?—Our old friend Georce Courtney, of Lake Plea- 
sant, Hamilton County, in this State, writes us that with Nathanie! Morrill, he 
caught recently a fine young Moose—a male—about ten months old. He was 
caught without injury with a lasso; he is already five feet high. After being 
penned in the woods for about a month, they led it to the settlements—twenty 
miles—in a day and a half, and it can now be led without difficulty. It feeds 
well, and isin fine health. Messrs. C. & M. would like to dispose of it to some 
Zoological Institute or Museum, Address them as above. 





Metarie Course, New Orleans.—It will be seen by the advertisement of Mr. 
Kirkman, the Secretary of the New Orleans Jockey Club, that a sweepstake 
for all ages, four mile heats, has already received five subscribers, at $2000 
each, $500 forfeit ; the race to come off on the day preceding the regular Fal! 
Meeting of the Club. This is quite the finest stake of the kind made up since 
that in which Wagner beat Grey Eagle at Louisville. Another stake for all 
ages, two mile heats, $1000 each sub., $250 ft., has also been opened. I: is 
highly gratifying to remark these evidences of the increasing prosperity of the 
Turf in the South-west. 
J. B. Carter, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., has purchased from Dr. Jouy 
Swecsy a fine Belshazzar cult, 4 yrs. old, for $500, for which he claims the 
name of Biedsoc. 


The Nashville Spring Races are advertised to commence on the 4th Monday 
of May. 


The Great Mile Heats Race at New Orleans —The “ Picayune ” states that 
the race on the jast day of the meeting, on the Metairie Cuurse, was ‘‘ the best 
mile race ever run in America!”” We published the placing and time in last 
Saturday's “ Spirit,” and now add the remarks of the * Picayune :"— 
LAST DAY, March 24—Preprietor’s Purse $250, conditions and weights as before. 
( Horses dating their age from 1st May!) Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman's ch. f. Sunbeam, igree before, 3 yrs ...... Robin. 3 3 
Fergus Duplantier’s ch.f. Narine, by Imp. Jordan—Louisianaise, 3 yrs... 2 2 
Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. m. Aduella (owa sister to Peytona), by Imp. 
Glencoe, out of Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, 5 yrs ...............-.-.. 
Linnzeus Coch’s b.c. Hardened Sinner, by Imp. Philip, d. by Bluster,4 yrs. 4 4 

Time, 1:47—1:48—1:46}—1:47—1:47. 

We have again to record the best race at mile heats we ever knew to be ron 
in the United States. We have been anticipated by our contemporaries who 
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LETTER FROM AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. DRAGOON: 
. Fort Leavenwort, Mo., March 16th, 144" 
My Dear Sir: * * * You are right inclassidg me amor gst the friend 
of the * Spirit of the Times.” I assure you that I deeply regret to hear a 
it isnot supported in the manner it so richly merits. You should, however 
bear in mind that any falling off that may have taken place amongst the pa : 
ing subscribers has probably beer the result of the general scarcity of money 
which has been and is for the present, so deplorably felt all over the country ; 
and that the first permanent revival in the commercia!, mercantile, and agricul. 
tural world, must, as a matter of course, produce a corresponding addition to 
your list uf good subscribers. The interests which the ** Spirit” advances are 
interests which increase in importance with the daily growth and Prosperity of 
the country ; and so long as that is the ocly paper which has lung and so ably 
supported those interests, it must be the one ultiaately te succeed of aj} 
others. 
I cannot help you much owing to this station being so remote from that king 
of population thet weuld appreciate or pay for such a paper as the * Spirit of 
the Times.’’ This Post is in the Iodian country ; in its vicinity there is hardly 
an individual who could pay for your journal, much less appreciate it, The 
citizens of the S:ate near us are extremely illiterate and generally poor, and 
an attempt to get subscribers for a New Yerk paper would be looked upon by 
them as absurd as for the New York people to be solicited to take the « Daily 
Moon Gazette,” ‘* The Venus Post,” or “ The Mars Bulletin.” Trey haye 
few ideas of newspapers beyond the “ Platte Eagle,” (« 7 by 9 shee’, ) or the 
“Liberty Banner,”’ an 8 by 10. The Council of Administration of this Post 
take one copy of the Spirit’? which is placed on file in the Library, and to 
which all have access. Thus you see with the best intentions to ¢o you a fa. 
vor I have not the power, from my isolated position. However. aur Army life 
is one of mutation, and wherever I fird myself, when I can aver you in any 
way I will do it with much pleasure. 
Our mails are exceedingly irregular; sometimes on account of mud, some- 
times on account of high water, and sometimes on account of drift ice in the 
Missouri. We are on the west side, and to get to us you must either cross or 
go round, and that’s no easy matter, as ‘*] allow the Missouri is a tolerable 
peart river, and mighty hard to head !”” 
I Leg to be affectionately remembered to the editor. Tell him if he’l| just 
slope vut to this turnip patch we'll show him about the right kind of sport in 
the way of “bar and buffalo, and sich ke varmint.” We don’t brag on 
trout or snipe, and fry of that sort; but Hail Columbia! if he would like to go 
the extenseve figger, just try the Prary diggins in the Far West. Tris invi- 
tation is equally extended to you and Col. Jones, as Charles Lamb (‘ Elia’’) 
used to say. I am, traly your friend, ratherishly out of sorts, 
** Wisconein.” 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
PsNDLETON, March 21, 1844. 


I stand corrected by ‘‘ Observer *’ as tu the relationship of Sal. 
vador and Boston to English Eclipse. Spread Eagle was by Volunteer, son of 
Eclipse. But I still think that Salvador has as much of Eclipse blood as 
Boston. See his pedigree in full in “ Turf Regis:er,” vol. II., p. 462. Ball's 
Florize! was by Shark, son of Marske, sire of Eclipse, but that is remote, ag 
Marske was repudiated until Eclipse came into notice. At ail events, I think 
Salvador can boast of as much of the old, pure, English blood as perhaps 
any horse now living. You should have printed fashionable with a capital F, 
as my allusion was to Fashion. J. E. C. 

P.S. As an old hunter likes to recur to his sports of former days, see an ar- 
ticle headed ‘‘ A Running Shot at Deer,” in vol. v. of “ Turf Register,” page 
525, signed “C.,”’ giving one of my feats, and say whether any of your mo- 
J. E. C. 


* * * 


dern sportsmen can beat it. 
We quote the article to please our correspondent :— 

A RUNNING SHOT AT DEER, 

‘* That’s nothing, I have done it myself.” 
PENDLETON, Dec. 15, 1833. 

Mr. Editor,—In looking at the frontispiece of the last number of your 
Sporting Magazine representing the killing of a deer at full speed, it imme- 
diately called to my recollection a similar feat performed by myself several 
years since, when I pursued the chase with great ardor. 
The coincidence is so striking that I am induced to describe it to you. 
The horse that I rode was a compact pory, brought from New York, apparently 
of the Canadian cross, possessing great spirit, and a great goer, though per- 
fectly gentle and unmoved by the report of a gun. If he had stood for a 
likeness be could not have been better represented than by yuur plate. 
I generally kept from twelve to fifteen hounds with one terrier, which ac- 
cident induced me to use, as I afterwards found with great benefit; it would 
invariably take the scent when the dogs were at fault and give direction tu them, 
hunting most industriously, buc never barking. From repeated practice, the 
hounds would follow it, sometimes a very considerable distance without open- 
ing, apparently relying on its superior nose, until the track became fresh enough 
for them to take it. 
My boy who drove was always mounted, and carried a gun, and it was my 
practice not to stop the dogs, if they started, when they passed the first drive, 
but to pursue at full speed and endeavor to head the deer, or cut it off in ite 
course, which frequently required several miles of herd and perilous riding. 
On one vecasion passing at full speed down a steep hill, on an old road that hed 
been very much washed, my horse in attempting to leap a deep gully, blundered 
and threw me several feet over his head. Though stunned for several seconds, 
I coon regained my feet, and found that I was not materially injured ; but my 
gun was broken short off, just behiud the lock, and when I took it up I found 
that it had been cocked by the concussion But to the running shot which is 
the obj-ct of this communication. 
T.king a favorite drive near my residence, a fine doe soon came bouncing 
out, and I let ker have the contents of one barrel, her appearance being eudden 
and unexpected and the bushes thick, I got but one glimpse of her, and had to 
fire as quick es thought, so that the effects of the shut were very duubtful. 
The dogs soon passed in pursuit, and after looking for blovd and finding none, 
[ mounted and followed. Finding that the dogs made a turn for the river, which 
was on the right, I pushed for the neares: ford at a small farm on the river bank, 
where as soon as | arrived I saw the dogs passing down om the opposite side ; 
supposing that the deer would attempt to re-cross below a fied at a well-known 
place, I wheeled and took a small and rugged path around the eld, hoping to 


the 24th inst. in the extraordinary time of 1:47—-1:48—1:464—1:47—1:47. 
Seeing a calculation made elsewhere, has suggested us to make one on these 


Mobi Ss . , data. The aggregate time of Sunbeam’s third and fourth heats is 3:33}—the 
sais We ee grieved than surprised to Lear that epiigttt of bet Saat three miles, 5:20; and the aggregate of the last four 


” had miles (as well as of the first four), 7:084. The reader, recollecting that the best 
yune” bad given us to understand that there would be a brilliant meeting there, | four mile heat ever run in America was 7:32}, will think, perhaps, that distance 
ard knowing the managers, we flattered ourselves upon receiving for the *Spi-| #8 well as pace “ will tell.” 


nexed items of sporting intelligence :— 


publish on Monday morning, but we can say one word, nevertheless, of the race. 
Of the four entries, Aduelia was decidedly the favorite ageinst the field, and at 
odds. The principal betting was whether she would win the first three heats, 


wards. Whether this had any effect upon the result the knowing ones must 


In a subsequent paper, the ‘ Picayune ”’ indulges in the fellowing specula- 


It will be recollected that Sunbeam won a race on the Metairie Cour-e on 


Yes, and it strikes us that weigh’, likewise, ‘ will tell.” 


A Main of Cocks, between Pennsylvania and New Jersey, each party to 





Racing in Arkansas.—The Van Buren “ Intelligencer” furnishes the an- 


The sporting portion of our community are preparing to have rare sport in 


Among 


meet it in its passage of the stream: but, contrary to my calculation, it had 
crossed in the field, and we met suddenly, both at full speed, when I dropt my 
reins and fired as it was in the act of passing at a right angle befure me. It felk 
instantly, and was dead before I could get to it, being shot in the jugular, On 
examination, it wes found that the first shot had not taken effect. 

As soon as I had fired I was much surprised to hear vu.ces wear me, and very 
nearly in the direction I had shot, but the persons were concealed by a thick 
growth of young trees: they proved to be some of the family who occupied 
the farm. As the deer passed close to them, one of them observed that they 
wished I was there to sliout it, when to their utmost suryrise, at thet very in- 
stant they heard the report of a gun and eaw the deer fall, not knowing that I 
was within miles of them. 

Now, sir, if you will substitute a very broken and thickly wooded country for 
the open plaiu of the prairie which your picture represeuts, you will have the 
sccne which I have attempted to describe. 








Literary Anecdotes.—In the last number of the ‘* New Mirror,’’ Mr. Willis 
relates several anecdotes of literary men, which have amused us. The best is 
of Tom Muore, which is not only interesting, but embudies a moral lesson from 
which all may derive instruction. We copy from the Mirror :— 

** Moore had just returned from his government office inthe West Indies, a 
defaulter for eight thousand pounds. Great sympathy was felt for him among 
his friends, and three propositions were ma‘e to him to cancel the debt. Lord 
Lacsdowne offered simply to pay it. Longmen and Murray offered to advance 
it on his future works, and the noblemen at White's offered the sum to him in 
a sub-cription. This was ata time when subscriptions were cn fvot for getting 
Sheridan out of his troubles; and while Moore was considering the three pro- 
positions just named, he chanced to be walking dowa St. James street with two 
noblemen when they met Sheridav. Sheridan bowed to them with a femiliar 
‘How are you?’ *D u the fellow,’ said one of the noblemen, ‘he might 
have touched his hat! I subscribed a hundred pounds for him jast night ! 
*Thavk God! you dare mske no such criticism on a bow from me !’ said Moore 
to himself. The lesson sank deep. He rejected all the offers ma: e to re'ieve 
him—went to Passy, and lived in complete obscusity, in that little suburb of 
Paris, till he had written himself out of debt. Under the spur of that chance 
remark were written some of the works by which Mvore will be best known ‘@ 











Leviathan and Eclipse (3 year olds). 


posterity.” 
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THE LATE JUDGE DUVALL. 


His Associations with the Men and Horses of “the Olden Time.” 





BY OBSERVER. 





Mr. Editor,—I have observed that the death of an eminent citizen, who has 
contributed bis full share towards illustrating the history of the American Turf, 
has occurred, without mention in your paper. [Our correspondent had not 
seen the * Spirit” of 30th March.] I had expected to have seen an obituary 
_ouce of bim from @ more appropriate pen than mine. I refer to the late Judge 
Duvall, who was appointed a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as successor to the distinguished Judge Cuase, by President Madison, 
, 1811; he sat upon the bench by the side of his illustrious friends, Chief 
Justice MagsHaLb and Judge Story, for near a quarter of a century, and r- 
ured to private life, succeeded by the present Chiet Justice Taney, only when 
deafness disqualified him from discharging the judicial functions with satisfaction 
to himself, —hbis other powers, mental and physical, appearing to remain unim- 
paired Like his illustrious contemporary, Marshali, Judge Duvall was passion- 
ately fond of the amusement of the Turf [Your correspondent, not many 
years since, had the honor of belonging to the same Jockey Club with him } 
He recoliects, at different times, to have seen the two noble octogenarians on 
horseback, attending the race with all the ardor of youth. Judge Duvall was 
born about the year 1750, and had avivid recollection of the famed races won 
by Seliu* and Nancy Byweil, at Aunapolis, several years anierior to the Ame- 
rican Revolution. in this respect his recollection was so distinct, that he could 
fyrnish memoriter an account of the racing of that memorable period for some 
six or eight or more years; and with such accuracy as ‘to place” every horse, 
in each heat, inthe races of most note. To his pen the American Turf Re- 
gister”’ Is indebted for the interesting descriptions of the races and of the horses 
of that cherished “ Olden Time.” Annapolis, at that era, during the adminis- 
tration of Sir Ropert Epen, was the seat of elegant hospitality and refinement, 
that has left its stemp upon some of the descendants of its worthics ; among 
whom may be mentioned those who now so eminently adorn some of the must 
distinguished coronets of Eng!end. 

The * National Intelligencer” in referring to the late Hoa Gabriel Duvail, 
»{ Marietta, in Prince George’s county, Maryland, who had reeently died in 
nis 93d year, speaks of him traly as * a fine old gentleman, and a noble speci 
men of the race of American descendants of the Huguenots. His life was au 
unbroken series Of kind and guod actions, and a lesson of virtue to all within 
the influence of his exampie.”” Gen. Watrer Jones, the distinguished jurist, 
and in other respects a kindred spirit, whose sucial qualities are as endearing as 
his talents are brilliant, has passed an eloquent eulogium upon his deceased 
friend, before the Supreme Court, that was appropriately responded to by Judge 
Story, to which I will here no more than re/er. 

Judge Duvall was perhaps the last bright iink that connected us with the 
early Revolut onary age. He was an emment lawyer and yolitician at Anna- 
polis, several years preceding the Declaration of Independence, Subsequeutly, in 
th direction of public sentiment in bis State, he was “ primus inter pares.” 
He wae a member of the Congrees that sat in Philadelphia in 1794. He there 
married a maiden lady of a certain age, as remarkable for volubility in company, 
es her husband was for taciturnity. Her colloquial talent had provoked the 
satire of the late Gov Gives, of Virgivia, who was of the same mess with Mr 
Duvall, when they were in Congress. On their meeting some years after, 
Giles being ignorant of their marriage, enquired of Duvall—“* What has become 
of that d——<d cackling old maid, Jenny G nt” * Ske is my wife,” briefly 
replied the other. The colloquy never interrupted the friendship of the 
parties. 

As the intimate associate of ‘the sages and heroes of the Revolution,” es- 
pecially of Jefferson and Madison, Judge Duvail’s mind was stored with the 
most valuable recollections. Since his retirement from public life he has eu- 

joyed remarkable health. Until lately “he exhibited an erectness of port, and 
a vigor of step, which might have been envied by a much youn_er man.” 
OsBsERVER. 





N.B. The late Judge Duvall could have supplied the history of the Turf as 
connected with the National Course, near the City of Washirgton,—a des:de- 
ratum much needed,—from the formation of the Jockey Club, about the year 


1800, uctil its records were lost, some fifteen years since, by the misconduct of 


an absconding secretary. Your valuable correspondent, “* D.P.,” has suggested 
that he contemplated to collect the materials, for your paper, of the glorious 
days of Post Boy and Oecar. I will take the liberty of referring him to N. 
Lovausorouas, Esq., being a gentieman of intelligence and observation, who 
was closely connected with the Turf, at the period referredto. According to 
the legend that has reached me, the present race field was leased from Mr. 
Hotmeav, more than forty years ago, when the track was laid out by a survey- 
or, personally superintended by Gov. Octe and Col. Taytox. It has been 
subsequently somewhat altered. I recollect to have read among the entries to 
the different races, the names of Voluateer, Vingt’un, Suapdragon, Peacemaker, 
Topgellant, Hamliatonian, Schedoni, Post Boy, Oscar, First Consul, Hickory, 
Maid of the Oaks, Floretta, Maria, Gentle Kitty, Miller’s Damsel, Duroc, Sir 
Archy, Tuckehoe, Defiance, Hampton, and other first rate horses of that period ; 
and since then those of Lady Lightfoot, Rattler, Eclipse, Sir Charles, Ironette, 
Atalanta, Prince George, Decatur, Fanny Wyatt, Eutaw, Sarah Washington, 
Boston, Blue Dick, Register, Regent, &c.,—the /ast four mile race having been 
won by the peerless Fashion. What course of our country can boast as many 
illustrious names ? 

When the Washington City Jockey Club was formed, about forty-five years, 
ago, it was composed of the elite of the land, from all the surrounding country ; 
and it wae ther considered a privilege to be a member of it. ‘* Tempora mu- 
O. 


tantur, et nos mutamur in illis.”’ 





* Mr. Galloway’s Selim, ason of English Otheilo and Col. Tasker’s celebrated Setima, 
by the Godolphin Arabian. Col. Ed. Lioyd’s Nancy Bywell (English), by the celebrated 


Matchem. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM KENTUCKY. 
OAKLAND, (near Louisville,) March 30th, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—The prospects for a good Spring Meeting is getting better and 
better ; every day,we get encouraging letiers from al! quarters. Col. MeTCALFE 
has hands now at work upon the stables,house, stands, and track. The stands 
are moved back so as to give a better starting place, which is now ninety feet 
wide. A ladies’ splendid retiring room is being built, which will be carpeted 
and furnished in elegant style and attended by a chambermaid. The Judges’ 
stand will connect with the main stand, the platform being a little lower than 
the former, which in my Opinion is the proper side (‘he right hand side) for the 
Judges, as when the hor-es are ready the trainers will have the Judges facing 
them, and they can attend better to their horses at the t'me of starting. Our 
Jockey Clud is getting ou famously. Rousr. J. Warp will be the President, as 
he has consented to serve. Avex. Cnurcaity, Doct. Jonnson, Wau. Preston, 
and P. A. Kaye will be the Vice Pesidents. We do not elect officers until 
May, but the above gentlemen have been selected by the Club unanimously. 
Who the Secretary will be I do not know. I will see, however, (who ever he 
may be) that he attends to his duty. We have a “ charter” for a turnpike from 
Lou sville here, and the “Bouks” are now opea with every prospect of success. 
Mr. M. McCumesgy has the Zari of Margrave in traiaing, and he is of the 
firm belief that he will stand ap; the “ Earl” is taking galloping exercise, and 
is said by gentlemen who have known him since he came on the Turf, tu be 
in better coadition than ever befure. M. McCumpsey is using every 
exertion to keep up racing, and he and Col. Metcalfe were the cause of the 
Earl’s being trained again. A prominent Turfman looked at the Earl yester- 
day after his exereise, and gave it as his decided opinion that he will be sure 
‘0 stand training. This horse will be a great acquisition to our State. 

Tne great “ Whig Convention” of the Southwest meet or the Oakland 
Course at Louisville, on the first Monday in Jone. Whet a prospect we will 
save fora race week, with 30,000 strangers with us. 


ee lly * 














Col. Metcalfe desires me 'o say to yuu that you will please inform him what 
a good“ Trotting Stallion” can be bought for, such an one as you would re- 
commend, as it his intention to buy one to stand at Oakland. 

The stables of horses in the upper part of this State are unusually large. 
“ Old Frosty” sent us word the other day that he was coming with six or seven. 
There are 26 horses in training in this co.nty alone. We have prepared Ven 
Leer’s stable with every possible convenience and are determined to please,and 
satisfy every body. Col. Metcalfe requests me to tender you an earnest invi- 
tation to visit him et the time of his races, or when cenvenient. Do come. 
You must excuse this disconnected letter, as it is very late at night and [ sat 
down merely to give you some on dits. 

I am, very respectfully your ob't. servant, G. 








English Sporting Intelligence. 


By the Queen of the West, from Liverpoo!, we have London papers of the 
6:h March—one day later—which contain several items of interest. 

Before giving the State of the Odds, we quote a paragrapk from the ‘‘ Mort- 
ing Post,” relating to a bet of the most extraordinary character in Paris. It is 
to the following etfect :— 

In all the salons in Paris nothing is talked of but the adventure of a noble 
lady, much past her teens, but still very handsome. She gave a fancy ball, ai 
which she appeared herself in the costume of a young Greek, which so befitted 
her style of beauty that it quite obliterated the slight traces of the inroads of 
inunical time, and made her the object of general admiration. The next morn- 
ing the Duke de ****, who had figured at the aforesaid bali in the costume of 
a wild man of the woo's, called upon the fair lady, and, owing to their intima- 
cy, was admitted at once to her boudoir, He immediately locked the door. 
** Madame,”’ said he, “I have abo t me two pistols aud a dagger, if you. ring 
the bell or create an alarm, you must take the fatal consequences.”’ The same 
evening hia Grace paid his friends the amount of a bet he said he had lost ; 
but the world of scandal-mongers say he had won it, and, as you may see, in a 
very strange manner. 

We fird in the Liserpoul “ Courier” of the 6:h ult. a report of the great 
National Steeple Chase there, which came off on that day. The report states 
that ‘it came cff as usual, under distinguished patrunage. From an early hour 
in the morning, until a late period in the afternoon, the demand for coaches, 
cars, and every other description of vehic.e, was unprecedented. The road to 
Aintree was crowded with conveyances of every form and size, filled with per™ 
sonages of every rank, from those of the highest to the lowest degree. The 
steeple-chase, which consisted of a handicap sweepstakes of 20 sovs. each, 10 
forfeit, with 100 sovs. added, took place at three o’clock. Nineteen were 
named to start, viz :-—Mr. Quartermaine’s ch. h. Discount, 10st. 12!b.; Mr. 
S Crawford'’sch. g. The Returned, 12st.; Sir F. H. Goodricke’s bk. g. Tom 
Tug, 10st. 7ib.; Lord Sefton’s b. g. Marengo, 10st. 10/b.; Peter Simple 
Robinson, Wiverton, Heslington, Cesar, Fi'zmonarch, Lather, Louis Philippe, 
Robia Adair, Saucepan, Little Peter, Nimrod, Tetotum, The Romp, and Cha- 
rity. The race was excellent. The horses took their leaps in gallant style ; 
and it may be said of this, whet perhaps can be said of very few other steeple- 
chases, that nota single fell took place, notwithstanding the mauy leaps which 
the horses had to take. Discount won in admirable style, pretty closely follow- 
ed by The Returned, Tom Tug was next. The umpires were, the Ear! «f 
Sefton and George Payne, E-q.” 

In the Hooton Park Steeple Chases, Lord Maidstone’s Cesar beat Lord E. 
Russell’s Lather. Sir W. Massey Stanley's Coarley beat Mr. Grace’s Light- 
‘ning. In another race six horses started, but five got into a brook where they 
floundered a long time. 

The King of the Belgians has been Wolf Hunting at St. Hubert’s. On the 
15th Feb., his party found two wolves, a male and female ; the former escaped, 
but the female advanced towards the king, who, when she was at a distance o! 
60 paces, fired anc wounded her, and with a second shot killed the animal. 
This wolf, which was of extraordinary size, was sent to the palace of Lacken, 
and the Queen has ordered it to be sent to Brussels to be stuffed, 

John Day’s Ugly Buck is still first favorite for the 200 guineas stakes, and 
is about even with Ratten for the Derby. Subjoined is the latest state of the 


odds: 





CHESTER CUP. 








12 to 1 agst. Mr. Milbanke’s Sir Robert. 

14 to l Colonel Cradock’s Pagan (taken). 
15 to 1 —— Mr. Col ett’s Cattonite. 

16 to 1 —— Mr. Sharratt’s The Prior (taken), 
20 to 1 —— Lord Eglinton’s Jamie Forest. 
20 to Mr. Tating’s Tacita. 

28 to 1 —— Mr. Gough’s Greenfinch (taken). 
40 to 1 —— Mr. Stanley's Vakeel (taken). 


The betting agst. Sir Robert showed an improvement on the odds last quoted 
ic town, but did not support the Liverpoo! movement, 12 to 1 was offered in 
two or three quarters until late in the day, without a blow being struck ; at a 
point more, however, £70 was laid out, to which succeeded two or three bets, 
in small sums, at the odds previously refused ; Pagan opened at 16 to 1, and 
in the course of the afternoon advanced a couple of points; very little was 
said about Cattonite, and agst. the Prior there was a great majority of layers. 


DERBY. 
6 to 1 agst. Mr. John Day’s The Ugly Buck. 
13 to 2—— Mr. Crockford's Rattan. 
16 to | Colonel Peei’s Orlando. 
20 to 1 —— Mr. Lichtwald'’s Leander (taken). 
25 to 1 —— Mr. Bowes’s T’Aald Squire (taken). 
30 to 1 ——Mr, Watts’s Voltri. 
40 to 1 —— Mr. Quio ns Foiga Ballagh (taken). 
40 to 1 —— Mr. Quin’s Loadstone (taken). 
40 to 1 ——Sir G, Heathcote’s Campanero. 
40 to 1 —— Mr. Thornhill’s Apprentice. 
40 to 1 —— Mr. Payne’s Vat colt. 
50 to 1 —— Mr. J. Osborne’s Mount Charles. 
1000 to 15 —— Mr. St. Paul’s Telemachus (taken). 
1000 to 10 —— Mr. A. Hill's Beaumont (:aken). 
1000 to 10 —— Mr. A. Cuthbert’s Beaufront (taken). 
1000 to 10 Mr. Bradshaw's Sir Isaac (taken), 
1000 to 15 each, in one bet, agst. King-of-the-Gipsies, Te’emachus 


and Lancet. 

A hedging bet of 1,800 to 300 and others to about 150/. at the same price, 
were laid against The Ugly Buck, whose friends, nevertheless, were far from 
numerous or “ fond ;” 13 to 2 was the highest offer against Rattan ; any ad 
vance on it would have been taken. We have named the only odds mentioned 
in connection with Orlando ; no one seemed in the humor to back him. 20 to 
1 was laid two or three times against Leander, and, we suspect, would have 
been laid again without much pressing. T'Auld Squire was backed in one 
quarter at 30 tol, and in anotherat 2510 1; Foiga Ballagh at40to 1 in hus- 
dreds ; Campanero at 33 and 40 to 1 (the latter the real odds) ; Sir Isaac, five 
or six times; Beaumont and Beaufront at 1,000 to 10 each ; Mount Charles 
at 1,000 to 20 ; and Telemachus, at 1,000 to 15. Nothing said about Cocka- 
maroo, Ionian, cr Running Rein. 











OAKS, 


10 to 1 agst. Lord Chesteriield’s The Bee. 
Il to 1 Mr. Gregory's Barricade. 
17 to 1 —— Lord Stradbroke’s Boarding-schoo! Miss. 
The odds against each of the mares specified were taken to a small amount. 


DERBY AND ST. LEGER ANECDOTES. 


The following interesting statistical information is published by ‘‘ Vates,” in 
the London ‘ Era,” to which excellert journal we are frequently indebted for 


articles on kincred topics. 











DERBY. 

1787—(Sir Peter Teazle)—The winner so named in compliment to Miss Far- 
ren (afterwards Countess of Derby), the Lady Teazle of Sheridan's cele- 
brated ** School for Scandal.” 

1794—( Dedalus)—Thbe smaliest number (four) that ever started. Lord Gros- 
venor ran first and last, Lord Egremont second, andthe Duke of Bedfcrd 
third. 

1800—(Champion)—Yet unrivalled, by the same horse carrying off Derby and 


St. Leger. 
lleled as the double winner of Derby and Oaks. 


1801—(Eleanor)—U 
j 1611—{Phame great poisoning year, and Dan Dawson executed. 














1813—(Smolensko)—Sir Charles Banbury delivered Smvlensko over to Good- 
son at the post, with the pithy remark, ‘ Here is your horse, Tom; you 
do your duty, and he will do his.” 

1816—(Prince Leopold)—The heaviest settling on Record ; £300,000 said to 
have changed hands. 

1817—(Azor)—Jem Robinson's first tia e of sweeping the Derby, wih 50 to 1 
against him. 

1820—(Sailor)— Won in a storm by a Sailor, the Sire second, and tooled by 
“The Screw.” 

1824—(Cedric)—Long odds pocketed by Robinson that he won Derby and 
Oaks on Cedric and Cobweb, and was married, in three successive days. 

1825—(Middleton)—The only time of Middleton's running. 

1826—( Lap dog)—Some funny combinations of chances; G. Dodkeray, who 
won on Lap-cog, entreated to ride Bieck Swan, the other in Lord Egre- 
mont’s stable, powhere ; Shakspeare, piaced second, could not have jost 
but for his owner’s putting upa stable.coy, who cried fora mome:t; and 
Premier, first favorite, was the very first beaten in the race ! 

1827—(Mameluke)—Lord Jersy also ran second with Glenarbury, and, with 
st pulation not to start him for the St. Leger, sold’ Mamelh ke to Mr. Gully 
for 4000 guineas. 

1828—(Cadland)—The first and only dead heat fur a Derby, with The Colonel. 

1829—(Frederic)—Two such rips as Frederic and Exquisite to run the two 
first, out of the same stable, was the perfection of good |uck, when taken 
in conjunction with the fact that they were within a head of doing the 
trick with the wrong one, 

1832—(St. Giles)—The first northern triumph ; winner ridden by Scott, with 
Trustree and Margrave third and fourth; the latter subseqvently carry- 
ing ~ the St. Leger, Perin, the only south horse out of the four, getting 
secona, 

1837—( Phosphorus)—Any odds at startiog against winner—lame oa the Tues- 
day, sound on the morning, and predicted by * Vates,’’ who had his eye 
on Caravan as a teazer, who ran second. 

1839—( Bloomsbury )—Pedigree of winner disputed in a court of law. Decep- 
tion ought to have been the winner, who bagged the Oaks, with a rider on 
her back, inacanter ‘ Vates” prophecied the mare, whch was too neat 
to be pleasant, to either winners or losers. 

1843—(Cotherrtone)—After a defeat and a dead heat, as a two year old, Cother- 
stone performed the unprecedented feat of winning the Riddlesworth, 
Column, and 2000 Guineas Stakes, prior to his Derby. 


ST. LEGER. 

1776—(Allabaculia)—Named when Two yeare old—Colts, 8st. ; fillies, 7st 
12ib. ; subscription, 25 guineas, distance, 2 miles. 

(781—(Serina)—Was bought at Newmarket with no other pedigree. 

1789—(Pewet)—Lord A. Hamiltan’s Zearje, by Laurel, dam Moorpout, by 
Young Marske, came in first, but, in consequence of a jostie, Lord Fiz. 
ene horse received the stakes. Weights altered tu colts, 8st. 12!b.; 

les, Sst. 

1790—(Ambidexter)—The property of Mr. Goodricke, but ran in Mr G. Deal- 
try’s name. 

1795—(Hambletonian)—Named when Three years old. 

1797—(Lounger)—The property of Mr. Guodricke, but ran in Mr. G. Cromp- 
ton’s name. 

1799—(Cockfighter)—Was first named Abraham Newland. 

1300—(Champion)—The name of the sire of Cnampion was Potatoe, but called 
Pot8o’s, in consequence of the boy, who luoked after him, having written 
the word Potoooooovo. 

1801—(Qu z)—The property of Mr. Goodricke, but ran in Mr. G. Crompton’s 
name. 

1805—(Staveley)—The property of Colonel Mellish, but ran in Mr. Fletcher's 
name. 

1806—(Fy!dener)—The race first ran over the St. Leger course, 1 mile 6 fur- 
longs. 193 yards. 

1813—(Altisidora)—Ten false starts, the horses went off at the eleventh. 

1815—(Filho da Puta)— Was sold to Mr. Houldsworth for 3000 guineas. 

1816—(The Duchess)—Called the Duchess of Leven prior to the Leger race. 
1318—(Reveller)—The three horses placed were bred by Mr. Pierse. 

1819—( Antunio)—In consequence of some of the horses not having got off, ten 
horses ran the race a second time, which was won by Colonel Cradock’s 
b. c. Sir Walter, but the Jockey Club decided that the stakes should have 
been given to Antonio, ard the second race should not have been run; 
Antonio did not run the second time; he was sold for 1000 guineas. 

1822—(Theodore)—Any odds against Theodore might have been obtaiced ; so 
little was he thought of, that a gentleman offered to bet 1000 guineas to 
a walking stick. 

1823—(Barefoot)—There were 27 horses mounted at the post, when, after 
three false starts, 22 of them went away without the word having been 
given, and ran the couse through, Mr. Pierse’s b. c. by Comus, out of Ro« 
sanne, coming in first, Barefoot second. 

1825—(Memnon)— Was sold to the Earl of Darlington, and it was currently 
reported tobe at a price from 3000 to 3500 guineas. In this year the en- 
trance morey was reduced to 25 sovs. John Singleton, the rider of the 
first St. Leger, was alive, in his 94th year. 

1826—(Tarrare )—The weights were altered to colts, Sat. 6lb.; fillies, 3st ib. ; 
and the course to 1 mile, 6 furlongs, and 132 yards, being 61 yards shorter. 
The horses, for the first time, took their canter and paraded past the stand, 
which had such an imposing effect that au American gentleman declared 
he was well repaid by the sight for the distance he had come to witness 
the race. 

1827—(Matilda)— Was ridden without spurs. 

1832—(Margrave)—The entrance was raised to 50 sovs. bh. ft. 

1835—(Queen of Trumps)—The conditions were altered, the second horse to 
receive 100 sovs. 

1838—( Don John)—The weights altered to colts, Sst. 7ib.; fillies, Sst. 2ib. 
In consequence of an alteration in the entry, the neminations for 1839 and 
1840 were made, and in future the horses are to be nominated when year- 
linge. 

1839—(Charles XIN)—A dead heat betwe:n Major Yarburgh'’s Charles XII, 
and Mr. Thorvhili’s Euclid, which was afterwards won by Charles XII. 

1842—( Blue Bonnet)—Value of the stakes, 3600 -ovs. 

1§43—{ Nutwith)—Value of the stakes, 3100 sovs. The owner of the second 
horse to receive 200 sovs , and the third to save his stake. The owner of 
the winner to contribute 30 sovs. to the judge. Mr. Wrather asked 2000 
guineas for Nutwith. More than a score pigeon expresses were dispatched 
after the Leger had been run ; most of them took the direction of Soeffield. 
This sort of messenger had been in use for some years, but oa this occa- 
sion was more extensively employed. The information is written on@ 
slip and attached to the pinion, and, on the bird being liberated, it makes 
several circles, each gyration being more contracted and at a greater alti- 
vude, until the right direction is ascertained, when it daits off et a most 
rapid rate. 





1844—The owner of the winner to contribute 100 sovs, towards the expense of 
the races. 
THE TIME IN WHICH THE ST. LEGER HAS BEEN RUN, AS FAR AS CAN BE 
ASCERTAINED 

Years. Time. Years. Time. Years. Time. 
Be ncots ME od hs ean ee cee 1837 .... 3:23 
c SS ee, 1825 .... 3.23) ......... 1838 .... 3:17 
rege eo SORE. c...cie BBB) 1b Bice Heed 1840 .... 3:20 
CT CT aaa eS eee ee 
DE tec iadtes ahem 30GB sce ROB ccs sve 1842 ooee 3:19 
SE i cco Mn ddcmneeen 1835 .... 3:20 .....-... 1843 .... 3:25 
SS Oe 1836 .... 3:20 


WINNERS OF THE DERBY WHICH WERE DEFEATED FOR THE ST. LEGER. CaUSsESs 


OF NOT WINNING. 

1821—Mr. Hunter’s Gustavus. A bad horse. 
1827—Lord Jersey’s Mameluke. Chafed by the false starts. 
1829—Mr. Gratwicke’s Frederick. A bad horse. . 
1830—Mr. Chifney’s Priam. Trained light, in heavy ground, acd met his 

superior on that day. ae 
1834—Mr. Batson’s Plenipotentiary. A drug, and double-distilled robbery. 
1839—Mr. W. Ridsdale’s Bloomsbury. Out of form; but would have been 

beaten on his merits. 
1841—Mr. Rawlinson’s Coronation. Fidgetted and missed away. 
1842—Colonel Anson’s Attila. A faint heart, after a tying up at Goodwood. 
1843—Mr. Bowe’s Cotherstone. Fell between two stools, and waiting for 

Prizefighter, lost to Nutwith. 

WINNERS OF THE OAKS WHICH WERE DEFEATED FOR THE ST. LEGER. 
1810—Sir W. Garrards's Oriana. 
1812—Mr. Hewitt’s Manuella. 

WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER AND OAKS. 
1835—Mr. Mostyn's Queen of Trumps. 
WINNER OF THE 8T. LEGER AND DERBY. 

1800—Mr. Wi\son's Champion. 








Col. Metcatre and Gov. Pornpexrer claim the name of Little John, for 
their b. c. by Hickory John, dam by ‘mp. Truffle, 4yrs.; also that of Oakland 
Belle, for their b. f. by Birmingham, dam by Brimmer, 3 yre old. 
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~ THE TRAVELLING POWER OF ANIMALS. 


Some animals, 
way from one place to anot 
spot which they b 





A actin 


it is well known, have a remarkable power of finding their 
her far distant, and even hit upon some particular | ,i, weeks to the journey. 


ad formerly known, or to which they have an attachment, Or} ‘The twomost surprising anecdotes which we have ever heard regarding the was with hiscow. He at once suspected she had drunk too much water. 











the right 


nor to the left ; crossing over houses, if they come in the way, and , between herhorns. He then gave her half a pound of brimstone, mixed 
only turning aside when they meet with a river, Sometimes the journey re- with half an ounce of saltpetre, put a piece of garg -t or poke root in the low. 
quires three months to be performed, and when they have spawned and cast er part of the dewlap, gave her a warm mash, and she was soon wel), As 
their shells, they return once more to their caves and clefts, taking probably , an illustration of the bad effect of giving cows cold water immediately after 


calving, he said that Col. Wainright applied to him to know what the Matter 


hich they consider as their home. It is a power which we cannot but wonder | trayeliing power of animals, we shall give in the words of the original narra- | To be certain, he charged the Irishman who had the care of her, with Neg. 


at, seeing that man, 


nstitulion. ' 
ae the insect tribes, the bee is remarkable for the certainty with which 


jt will revorn after a long day’s excursion, to the particular hive to which it 
belongs. This it does not only in cultivated countries, but even in the furest 
wilds of America, where no surt of special ubject can serve to guide its path. 
But, indeed, no such aid could be of service to the bee in its journeys, for its 
powers of vision are extremely defective. The same little creature which will 
make its way to the hive over extensive countries, will, when it arrives there, 
stomble and experience a difficuliy in eutering, if the aperture for admission 
has been in the least changed. This seems itself sufficient evidence that the 
journeying power of animals does not depend in any degree on the eyesight. 

All around the globe there is a seasonal migration of a considerable number 
of the feathered tribes, between the equatorial and temperate, and the tcmpe- 
rate and arctic regions, in obedience, apparently, to the necessit es of these 
animals with regard to food and temperature. The case with which we are 
most familiar in this country, is that of ceriain families of the field-birds, which 
dwell with us during the breeding season in spring, but fit to milder climes in 
order to spend the remainder of the year. The swallow, martin, nightingale, 
cuckoo, redstart, blackeap, are amongst those which have this habit. The phe- 
nomenon was doubted till very lately. The popular notion was, that these birds 
spent the winter ina durmant state in caverns and holes of the earth, for which 
there was perhaps some countenance in the occasional finding of a solitary bird 
so entranced. - 

We find Dr, Johnson unhesitatingly affirming to Boswell that the swallows 
sleep in winter: it was the belief of Pennants and Gilbert White. Now it is 
fully ascertained that these birds spend the greater part of their lives in mild 
climates, as Greece and the north of Africa. About February or March they 
wing their way to the temperate regions, between the fortieth and sixt eth pa- 
rallels, for the purpose of breeding. Why, it may be asked, should migratory 
birds not breed in the countries where they themselves spend the greater num- 
ber of their days! Tne most plausible reason has been suggested by Mr. 
Knapp in his beautiful book, ** The Journal of a Naturalist ;” the necessity of 
a peculiarly varied food for the young, such as only temperate climates can sup- 
ply. The impulse to migration is given by the organic changes in the animals, 
which lead to their breeding, and which are also the immediate causes of the 
vernal singivg of birds. The male birds go first northward, probably from their 
first experiencing this peculiar impulse. On their arriving at the place of their 
destination, they express, by their notes, a fund impatience for the arrival of 
the other sex, which soon after takes place. Should the winter be unu-vally 
protracted, the birds return to a warimer lati tude, and do not re appear till good 
weather hus set in. 

There are so many instances on record of particular birds returning tu the 
exact spot where they built their nest formerly, thatthe fact cannot be doubted 
Families reeidiog in the country hcuses are familiar with examples of certain 
recognisable swallows coming year after year, for so many as ten or twelve, to 
rebuild their nests in the angle of a particular window. As an example of this 
class of bird anecdotes —"" Many y@ars ago, a garret window in my house was 
accidentally left open, and a pair of rustic swallows built their fretted nest 
among the rafters, at which I was much pleased ; and when they had hatched 
and reared their young, both their parents finding they were favorites, conti- 
nued to play about the room all summer; aud always roosted in it at night. 
Before they departed, a thought atruck me to play them an innocent trick. One 
night | shut the window-sash, and toox them al! iu an angler’s landing-net, and 
fastened around their necks, without hurting them in the least, rings made of 
very fine wire that laps the lower string of a violincello. At this they took no 
offence, but played about till theirdeparture. At their appointed period they 
vanished with their friends. The following suring the window was carefully 
set open for their admission, and they came accordingly, ‘after the daffodils 
had taken the winds of March with beauty ;’ and to my great delight four had 
rings. One pairre-occupied the old nest, and another pair, or more, built in 
the room.” 

There is an authentic case of aredstart returning for sixteen years to build 
in the same garden. Birds have ever been known to return in spring to places 
where inthe preceding year they have been confined, and quietly submit to a 
new captivity. 

Birds in their periodical migrations generally fly in large flocks. They are 
seen to assemble on the last day of their residence with us, and then fly away 
together, leaving not one straggler behind. If a storm meets them at sea be- 
fore they have gone far, they return to land and wait for calmer weather. As 
might be expected, they are sometimes fain to Jight on vessels at sea, in order 
to rest their wearied pinions. Of some birds, the flocks which travel at once 

are prodigious ; the passenger-pigeon of America isthe most remarkable in this 
respect. Mr. Audubon describes some of the columns which he has observed 
flying with hardly an interruption for hours at a time, and calculates thet in 
one flock orly, during three hours, there must have passed eleven hundred mil 
lions of birds! 

It would be improper to enter here at large upon the extraordinary powers of 
the carrier-pigeon, as these have been already detailed in this journal. But 
we may allude to the fact of this bird having returned from Paris to Constan- 
tinople, nearly the whole breadth of Europe. Philosophy is bewildered ia con- 
templating feate of this kind. wkich are by no means uncommon io other ani 
mals, although birds are obviously best suite: for finding their way across a 
great extent of intermediate country. 

Cats hsve'the travelling power in a very remarkable degree, aud there are 
numberiless instances of their having been carried to distant places in sacks or 
closed baskets, aud yet returning to their former abode. One of the most in- 
teresting of these anecdotes is related by Mr. Jesse in his delightful volume, 
“Gleanings of Natural History :"—* A lady residing in Glasgow had a hand- 
some cat sent to her from Edinburgh, (distance forty-two miles); it was con- 
veyed to her ina close basket and a carriage. The anima! was carefully watched 
for two moaths; but, having produced a pair of young ones at the end of that 
time, she was left to her own discretion, which she very soon employed in dis- 
appearing with both her kittens. The lady at Glasgow wrote to her friend in 
Edinburgh, deploring her loss ; and the cat was supposed to have formed some 
new attachment. About a fortnight, however, after her disappearance from 
Glasgow, her well known mew was heard at the door of her Edinburgh mis- 
tress, and there she was with both her kittens ; they in the best state, but she 
herself very thin. It +s clear that she could carry only one kitten at a time; 
so that, if she brought one kitten part of the way, and then went back for the 
other, and thus conveyed them alternate’'y, she must have travelled one huu- 
dred and twenty miles at least. She must have also journeyed only during the 
night, and must have resorted to many vther precautions for the safety of her 
young. 

In thus returning to the favorite spot, animals will sometimes perform diffi- 
cult feats, to all appearance beyond their strength. A horse brought out of the 
Isle of Wight has been known to return thither, although the narrowest sea 
between the island and mainland is five miles across. A gentleman, bathing 
near Dunraven Castle, near Glamorganshire, observed a strange object ap- 
proaching at some distance. It proved to be a horse, which had apparently 
swam from the opposite coast, twelve miles distant. There is a story of a 
cow having returned from England to its native place in Scotland in the reign 
of James 1. The King’s remark was a: once a joke and the statement of a 
real difficulty— he only wondered how it had contrived to get across the bor- 
der,” (that district being then full of cattle-stealers.) Weish sheep often find 
their way home to their native mountains from the neighbourhood of London. 
About fourteen years ago a butcher in Dundee had a dog which became noto- 
rious for every now and then disappearing for a few days. I: was ascertained 
that it was the custom on those occasions of poing to Ejinburgh to see a friend 
of its own species belonging to a butcher in the market. Now, Dundee is not 
only forty-two miles from Edinburgh, but two estuaries, requiring to be crossed 
by ferry steamers, intervene. 

** & gentleman residing at Faversham, bought two pigs at Reading market, 
me rn conveyed to his house in a sack, and turned into his yard, which 
lies on the banks of the river Thames, The next morning the pigs were miss- 
ing; & hue and cry was immediately raised, and towards the afternoon a per- 
son gave information that two pigs had been seen swimming across the river at 
ona. sot py part. They were afterwards seen trotting slung the Pang- 
sakaiaea - Pps > one place where the road branches off, putting their noses 

8 * 1 Ip Geep Consaltation, The result was their safe return to the 
yr from which they had been conveyed to the Reading market, a distance 
of nine miles, and dy cross-roads. _ The farmer from whom they had been pur- 
chased brought them back to their owner, but they took the very first oppor- 
tunity to escape again, cecrossed the water—thus removing the sti ine n 
their race, that they are unable to swim without cutting * ore own > rh. 0 
aod never stopped until they found themselves at their first home.” 

The migrations of the land crab of tropical countries is annual, and is for 
the purpose of spawning. Inthe Bahama Island, this animal leads an obscure 
life, feeding upon vegetables in the recesses of the mountains. About A wie 
May, millions of them proceed towards the sea, usually in three battalie, the 


first being composed of mates, the second of females, and the third of weakly | the Yorkshire breed sometimes found, we must dissent from the Col’s. opinion or prac- 


members of the community of both sexes. Under the guidance of a leader, 


in bis civilized state, bas not the least trace of it ic his | por, 


quence called acd known on board the ship as Lord Nelson, It was marked in 
the usual way, by having certain initials and numbers burnt on his under shell 
with a hot iron, which marks are known never to be obliterated. Owing to 
various causes, the ship was a long time on her passage homeward—a circum- 
stance which caused a great many of the turtle to die, and most of the rest 
were very sickly. This was the case with the Lord Nelson; which was 
so nearly dead when the vessel arrived in the channe!, that the sailors, with 
whom it was a favorite, threw it overboard, in order, as they said, to 
give itachance. Its native element revived it, for, two years afterwards, the 
same turtle was again taken at its old haunt on the island of Ascension.” 
The second anecdote appears in the elaborate work of Messrs. Kirby an! 


frigate, Captain Forrester, which was bound for Malta. Tne vessel having 
etruck on the sands off the Point de Gat, at some distance from the shore, the 
ass was thrown overboard to give it a chance of swimming to land—a poor one, 
for the sea was running so high, that a boat which left the ship was lost. A 
few days afterwards, however, when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the 
morning, the ass presented himself for admission, and proceeded to the stable 
which he had formerly occupied, to the no small surprise of its former owner, 
who imagined that from some accident, the anima! might not have been shipped 
ou board the Ister. 
‘** On the return of this vessel to repair, however, the mystery was explained, 
aud it turned out that Valiante (so the ass was called) had not only swam 
safely to shore, but without guide, compass, or travelling map, had found his 
way from Point de Gat to Gibraltar, a distance of more than two hundred miles 
which he had never traversed before, through a mountainous and intricate coun- 
try, intersected by streams, and in so short a period, that he could not have 
made one false turn. His not having been stopped on the road, was attributed 
to the circumstance of his having formerly been used to whip crimivals upon, 
which was indicated to the peasants, who have a superstitious horror of such 
asses, by thevholes in his ears, to which the persons flogged were tied.” 
There are instances of hounds having returned from England to Ireland, and 
of cats traversing nearly the whole island, in order to regain a favorite place of 
abode. There are alsv instances of dogs having returned to France across the 
channel. The circumstances attending que such case are curious aud amusing 
** An officer of 44:h regiment, who had occasion, when in Paris, to pass one of 
the bridges across the Seine, had his boots, which had been previously well po- 
lished, dirtied by a poodle dog rubbing against them. He in consequence 
went to a man who was stationed on the bridge, and had them cleaned. 
The same circumstance having occurred more than once, his curiosity was 
excited, and he watched the dog. He saw him roll bimself in the mud of the 
river, and then watch for a person with wel! polished boots, against which he 
contrived to rub himself. Finding that the shoeblack was the owner of the 
dog, he taxed him with the artifice ; and, after a little hesitation, he confessed 
that he had taugnt the dog the trick, in order to procure customers to himself, 
The officer, being much struck with the dog's sagacity, purchased him at a 
high price, and brought him to England. He kept him tied in London for some 
time, and then released him. The dog remained with him a day or two, and 
then made his escape. A fortnight after, he was found with his former master, 
pursuing his old trade on the bridge.” 
It fully appears, as we conceive, from all the facts which have been stated, 
that this traveling power of animals has no necessary connection with eyesight, 
smell, or any kind of perception whatever, but is a peculiar instinct, operatiog 
in @ way uf which we can form no clear idea. This view is supported to our 
apprehension, by a particular consideration affecting instinct. This class of 
mental powers is largely developed in the an'mals, compared with man; but as 
the animals have a rudimental form of our ordinary intellectual powers, so do 
men seem to have a rudimental development of some of the instincts so largely 
bestowed upon them. These are only traceable with any clearness in the sa- 
vage state. The wild Indian, it is well known, has all the natural perceptive 
powers in far higher activity and refinement than the civilized man. He has 
also some faint share of that wonderful power which enables birds, reptiles, and 
animals of various species, to fiud their way over large unknown tracts to par- 
ticular places formerly known. 
It has been stated of Australian savages, on first rate authority, that they are 
enabled to return for hundreds of miles to their homes, though totally unac- 
quainted with the route, being led by an intuitive impulse which they cannot 
explain. There are some instances of Europeans findicg their way home at 
night by paths unknown to them, when in a state of intoxication so great as to 
have left them no recollect on of the circumstances ; and we often hear of blind 
men getting through difficulties with a degree of accuracy very difficult to com- 
prehend, Whether these last instances are of the same class with the former, 
may be doubted; perhaps they are more alliedto the phenomena of somoambu- 
lism, speaking of a new state of mind, the existence and characters of which we 
are perhaps only now on the borders of ascertait.ing. 

But of the instances presented by savages, there seems to be little doubt 
that they belong to that class of phenomena, of which we have here so many 
examples. If so, they are certainly favorable to the notion, that epizoofy, as 
is calied, or the travelling power of animals, depends en one of those instincts 
which are totally distinct from reason, and which reason would vainly attempt 
toexplain. Considered in this iight—a mental power unlike all others, even of 
the instinctive kind—something more subtle than the attraction of the needle 
to the pule, seeing that that can be connected with electricity, which in some 
f rms is visible-—it surely presents a strong argument for our not too hastily 
+coffing at things which only appear illusory, seeing that there may be many 
as mysterious as this, but which do not happen to be readily provable by re- 
sulting facts. 


Farmers’ aud Breeders’ Department. 


TALK ABOUT FARMING. 
It is well known that the Massachusetts Legislature is a numerous body of 
some 400 individuals; that a large proportion of these are practical farmers; 
and it is much to their credit that they have adopted the practice of holding 
weelr'y meetings at which the most important principles of farming are dis. 
cussed, and mainly with reference to their practical application. In the Bos- 
ton agricultural papers we find reports of these meetings, and from them, 
principally from the New-England Farmer and Plowman, we have condens- 
ed such of the proceedings as would be of most interest to our readers. 


TREATMENT OF CALVES. 
Col. Jaques, well known as an excellent breeder and close observer of ani- 
mals, contended for the practice of letting calves suck the cows the first sum- 
mer. He finds they are better than when reared on porridge, or in any other 
way he has yet tried. “ Col. Jaques breeds cattle that have large rumps and 
small shins, because he finds the rump pieces bring four times as much in the 
market asthe shins.”* He attributed the degeneracy of our neat stuck to 
feeding calves on slops, and then wintering them as recommended by some, 
on coarse hay. Sheep and calves — open and large yards. Stables are 
useless, exceptin severe weather. iich cows should be kept warm, as it 
will increase the milk. 
Mr. Graves thought it best to take calves from the cows at once, and let 
them know nothing about sucking. He givesthe calf new milk to drink for 
three weeks, then meal, rye meal is best, then porridge or skimmed milk. 
Mr Allen loved to tollow nature in rearing calves. He preferred having 
the calf run with the cow and suck at pleasure. In this way it would learn 
of its mother to eat grass and to drink water early. At three months he 
would separate the calf fromthe cow and put it in the pasture with the fat 
cattle. 








SECURING BULLS. 
Col. Jaques said many lives have been lost by these animals, and none 
should be allowed to run at large unlessproperly secured. Ringe should al- 
ways be put in their noses, as they could then be led or handled without dif- 
ficulty. ‘[urned to pasture, theyshould be blinded. “ This he had done by 
tieing on a board two feet long and three inches wide, in front of the horns; 
and then fastening aleather apron to the board, cutting it three curnered, and 
bringing it to a point at the nose. Such an apron would be no injury to the 


e first was received by Mr. Jesse from an officer of rank in the army. | lecting to give her drink enough. my Oh yer honcr,” said the man, “ but she 
He informed me,” says Mr. Jesse, “ that a ship which touched at the islard drinked three buckets at one time. 

of Ascension, on her way to England, took in several large turtle, and amongst 

others, one which, frum some accident, had only three fins. It was in conse- 


MILCH COWS. 

Col. Jaques said he had seen cows that were ruiced for milk, by eating too 
much Indian meal. One cow was fed with half a peck of meal per day, ang 
| in a short time her great yield of milk was nearly dried up. The celebrateg 
Oaks cow (of whom President Quincy afierwards remarked, “ that he was 
bronght up on her milk, andthat she was like Melchisedek, without father 
or mother, so far as he knew,”) which made, afier the month of May in one 
season, 484 Ibs. of butter, f:ll off in consequence of eating too much meal, 
and gave but very little milk Atver she came into Col. Jaques’ possession, 
he turned her out to pasture one whole season, without meal, but he could 
never bring her back again; she was spoiled for milk. 


MORGAN HORSE. 
The celebrated breed of horses of this name, C.I. J. attributed to a cross 


Spence. “In March, 1816, an ass was shipped at Gibralter on board the Ister | of the Normandy or French horse. Hethought this the best breed for all 


work in the country. High spirited, yet fit fur all farm purposes. In train- 
ing horses, we should be particular to say what we mean, and never call out 
“ whoa,” unless we intended the horse should stop ; and the same word should 
be uniformly used for the same purpose. 

SOILING ANIMALS. 

Mr. Newhail said he had experimented in soiling cattle. Last sammer he 
fed his cows with rye, green from the field. He had 17 cows, and he fed 
them 30 days on one acre of rye at the first cutting. and 5 days from the rye 
of the second cutting. He next used clover, beginning with the early south- 
ern, and from thatto the later rorthern. Atter the clover, he fedthem on 
corn, sown in drills for this purpose. His barn is 110 teet long and 44 wide, 
with a cellar under the whole. Hus corn was suwed at che rate of 3 bushels 
peracre; it came up so thick that noears appeared ; an! he found on trying 
one square rod, that he had 32 tons of green fodder peracre. He consider- 
ed rye and corn the best articles he could sow for feeding ; the rye being ear- 
ly, ana lasting uatil the corn would do to beginon. His cow stable is clear- 
ed of manure twiceaday, and this is immediately covered ,with about five 
times as much peat muck; and he findsa load of this compost better than a 
load of clear manure. Mr. Newhall sowed southern corn. 

Mr. Dodge preferred northern corn for soiling. He had weighed the green 
corn on a small piece, and found he had at the rate of 39 or 40 tons per acre, 
Mr. French had raised corn for soiling, but preferred the southern, [t 
would not be tough if sown thick. He thought well of the practice of soil- 
ing catile, and had long practiced it. By using green fodder 12 July and Av- 
gust when pasiures fail, you increase the quantity of milk, you keep your 
animals in better condition, and greatly increase the manure saved. 
President Quincy said he believed he was the first to introduce soiling in'o 
the country; that he had keptthe whole stock of cows, which formerly re- 
quired 90 acres of pasture when they ran at large, on 15 acres only, when 
shut up and fed with green focder. He thought the soiling plan would ulti- 
mately prevail on all lands suitable for that purpose, near cities. He allud- 
e/ to the saving of fencein soiling. On the farm, when his grandfather 
owned it, there was 7 miles of interior fence, now there is none; animals 
being allowed to ran on no part of it. Mr. Q. said his father’s plan was to 
grow such a succession of crops, that the cows should be supplied with green 
food the whole season. His neighbors used to remark that the old gentleman 
could farm well as long as he could draw on the banks, but doubted as to this 
being the best mode of farming. Yet the accounts always balanced well at 
the end of the year. 

FATTENING CATTLE. 
Mr. Monson said he had been in the practice of fattening cattle for a long 
time. He believed that cattle would iatten better, confined to one lot, tham 
when frequently removed to new pastures. He had tried the plan to his satis- 
faction, and he was cunvinced that it was not a good plan to shift cattle from 
pasture to pasture. He found that they gained more fat and tallow when kept 
through the summer in one pasture, than when shifted. 
Mr. Buckminster of the Plowman, said this was agreeable to his experi- 
ence. Thatif he could have his lots so divided that his cows could be turn- 
ed intoa new one dailv, he would notdoit. When they have the whole run, 
they have a sufficient bite of the new daily growth, which is sweeter than 
any other. N. Y. Cultivator. 
POINTS OF A HORSE. 
It was formerly said that a horse should have three qualities of a wonan, 
three of on ox, three of a mule, three of a deer, three of a wolf, three of a 
sheep, three of a fox, three of acat, and three of asnake. Mr. Hooper of 
the Western Farmer and Gardener, gives the following interpretation of this, 
from Denton Offutt, the animal manager : 
“ Three of a woman, deep chest, full bosom, long hair. Three of an ox, 
eye, nostril, joints. Of a mule, hoof, strength, perseverance. Of a deer, 
head, legs, hair lays well. Of a wolf, breast, loin, lope. Of a sheep, face, 
patience, mildness. Of a fox, ear, tail, foot. Of a cat, walk, action, leap. 
Of a snake, sight, memory, and moulting.” 
Offutt, wnose name is mentioned above, we are told, is much distinguish- 
ed in Kentucky, for his success in taming animals. His rules seem to be 
simple and rational. His first object is to confine the animals in a small 
space. Then approach them slowly and quietly—induce them to eat salt trom 
the band—rub them all over with the hands—always moving the hand with 
the direction of the hair—speak sofily and soothingly to them, rubbing them 
at the same time about the face and head. Feed them only moderately, so 
zeeeing may be always ready to take food and water. Neverstrike thema 
ow, 
To prevent a horse from lying dowr. in harness, he says, “ tie him down 
with a rope, so that he cannot get up, and keep him soten hours. Then let 
him get up, and work him for an hour. Give him water from your hand, 
and feed him; this tends to make him like you, removes fear, and restores 
confidence.” _- 


IMPORTATION OF MERINO SHEEP. 


Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucxer.—Some two or three mouths since, I saw an 





j article in one of our papers, purporting, I believe, to be takea from the Al- 


bany Cultivator, giving a very erroneous account of the importation of 
Merinoes into this country ; and what was somewhat more suiprising, the 
writer made a parade of communicating the information for the benefit of 
posterity. 

The deep interest I took in furnishing my country with this invaluable 
animal, the direct concern I had inthe shipments, and my official s.ation, af- 
forded me the means beyond that of any other person, of becoming accu- 
rately acquainted with the number shipped, and the ports to which shipped ;. 
which information | have embodied in my letter of the 31st Janrtry last, to 
L. D. Gregory, Esq., which was published in the Bellows Falls Gazette of 
the 24th ult.; and iake the liberty to send you a paper with the request of 
a republication in the Albany Cul:ivator. This request I have no coubt you 
will comply with, because you must be desirous that the agricultural commu- 
nity should have correct information upon a!l subjects afiecting their inte- 
rests, and because you must be averse to give currency to statements, pro- 
fessing to be intended for posterity, that are not marked by truth and fair- 
ness, which all, except gentlemen of poetical imaginations, must deem es- 
sentials, when information is intended to be transmitted to future genera- 
tions. 

I am the more desirous ot the republication, as I have understood that 
much imposition has been practised in regard to Merinw sheep, in the west- 
ern partof your State. Respecifully yours, 

Weartuersrie.D, Vt., March 1, 1844. Wa. Jarvis. 





Letter from ‘“* Consul” Jarvis. 
Wearnersrie.p, Vt., Jan. 31, 1844. 
Dear Sir—In reply to your letter of the 15th inst., requesting me to give 
you an account of the Merino sheep of Spain, and of their introduction into 
this country, &c., &c., [shall with pleasure do it so far as my Memory serves 
me, and I believe that will be found to be tolerably correct, as I long since 
gave much atiention tothe subject, from a conviction that the wool growing 
business in the United States would prove a source of national prosperity. 
In Spain the fine wooled sheep are divided into two classes; the Trashu- 
mantes or travelling sheep, and the Estantes or stationary sheep. The wool 
of the Trashumantes is very much superior to that of the Estantes, owing 
undoubtedly, to the superior care ard attention which is giventothem. The 
Trashumantes are owned in flocks from 5,000 to 30,000; the larger flocks 
are placed under the superintendance of a mayoral, who has the whole con- 





animal, and he would never attempt to fight or gore any one with this hood 
on.” 

DISEASED ANIMALS. 

It seemed to be the general impression of the speakers that animals attack- 
ed by disease should be attended to atonce; separated from the others; and 
the proper remedies applied. Col. Jaques said he had a cow that gave him 





tice ; if, on the contrary, and as we suspect from the Col’s. good judgment, he only 
means those animals that make heavy hind quarters, or take on flesh where it will be 





they take the route for the sea with surprising directness, neitber turning to 


trol over the flock, and annually accounts with the owner for the nett in- 
come. Twoshepherds, four dogs,and a pack-horse or mule are employed 
for every thousand sheep. The travelling sheepare divided into three class- 
es, which take ‘heir name from the provinces where they are principally 
kept, viz.; the Leonesa, which are by far the most numerous, and are es- 
teemed the finest sheep in Spain; the Segovian, which are conzidered the 


12 quarts of milk per day as late as November, when she suddenly fell uff | next best, and the Sorian, which are deemed a little inferior to the latter. l 
to 2 quarts. Her horns were warm; he split her tail and rubbed turpentine | never saw any of the Segovian or Sorian sheep, and therefore speak of 

them from their general character, derived from Spaniards the best inform- 
* If by “ large rumps” is to be understood those heavy, cloddy-buttocked animals of | ed on the subject. The Leonesa are pasiured in the summer on the moun- 
tainous and hilly country of Leon and the two Castiles, and in the fall are 
driven into the plains of Spanish Estramadura to be pastured through the 





worth the most, as the Short Horns and theircrosses, he is right.—Eps. Cur. winter 
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Many of their flecks are driven two handred miles fromthesummerto 
the aie? pasture and - versa. ‘Some explanation will be necessary for 
ihe beiter understanding of the cause of this management. The plains of 
Spanish Estramadura are subjected to an almost invariable drouth from the 
later part of Aprilio the autumnal equinox; but the rains commence about 
the Ql>t of September, and continue to fall every two or three days in ver 
heavy showers till the latter part of March, when-they gradually fall off till 
the end of April. In six or seven weeks from the first rain, from an appa- 
rently arid waste, those plains are cevered with a beautifal coat of verdure 
and so continue till April, as the thermometer rarely falls below 40 deg. of 
Fabrenkeit atsunrise. Whilst the plains are thus parched up in summer 
by droatb, in the mountainous and hilly regions, they have occasionally re- 
freshing rains, which there keep their pastures good throughout the summer. 
Their flocks are usually started in the month of April from the plains of Es- 
tramadura to (heir summer pastures, and in October back again. They are 





generally sheared in the latter part of May, and the wool is sent to St. An-. 


dero and Bilboa, the two nearest seaports to their summer pastures, for sale. 
The proprietors of the flock always own lands in the mountains and in the 
plains, sufficient for both their summer and winter pastures. From the cir- 
cumstance of their sheep being fed the year round upon green fodder, it was 
the geveral opinion in Spain that the merino would not succeed in any other 
country. But the experiments made in Saxony, in 1765, by the introduction 
in that year of the Spanish merino, it has been proved beyond all question, 
that wiih proper care and management, wool can be grown quite as fine as 
the Spanish, when fed Gpor dry fodder four to six months in the year. In 
fact they have succeeded in all countries where they have been tried, except 
in England; and their deterioration there, must undoubtedly be owing to the 
extreme humidity of that climate. 

The origin of the fine wooled sheep of Spain appears to be a question of 
much donbt. [tis certain that Columella, a Spanish writer on agriculture 
in the days of Augus us Cesar, speaks of fine wooled cr coverel sheep. It 
is probable they were carried into that country by the Carthagenians or Ro- 
mans, 2s (he name M+ReNO, implies in Sp.nish, from or beyond sea. But it 
is of little consequence to those who want a soft, warm, handsome garmeni, 
whether those sheep were natives of Spain, of whether the original stock 
was imporied into it {rom another country. 

I shall nuw call your attention to the first introdaction of them into the 
United Siates, Soon after the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, 
Chancellor Livingston was appointed Minister to France, and in 1801 or 
1802, he obtained from that government three or four merinos of the Ram- 
bouillet fl»ck, which he sent to New York and put on one of his farms. 
The flock was obtained by the king of France from the king of Spain, and 
were undoubtedly pure blooded sheep. A little before Gen. Humphreys left 
Spain, he was enabled to get two hundred sheep from Spain into Portugal, 
andthey were sentto Ficueira, at the mouth of the Mondego, and thence 
shipped tothe United States. From what flock he obtain-d them, I never 
could learn, though I inquired a number of times ; but as Spanish Estrama- 
dura and Leon border on Portugal, from 38 d-g. of latitude to the northern 
boundary of Portugal, and as no other than the Leonesa Trashumantes are 
found in that part of Spain, there can be but little doabt that they belonged 
to that race 

{ attempted in 1806, also in 1807, to obtain some from the most celebrated 
flocks, but ‘he laws were so strict against their exportation without royal li- 
cense, that L failed of success. After the French invasion in 1808, the law 
became more relaxed, and in 1809, by special favor, 1 obiained two hundred 
Escurials. At the second invasion of the French under Joseph Bonaparte, 
the rapidity of the march of the French troops hurried the Supreme Junta 
from Madrid, and they retired to Badajos. Being without money, and afraid 
of disgusting the Es:ramadurans, by levying a tax upon them, they were 
compelled io sell four of the first flocks in Spain. which had been confiscated 
in conseyuence of the proprietors joining the French. These were the 
Paular, previously owned by the Prince of Peace; the Negretti, previously 
owned by the Conde Del Campo de Alange; the Aqueirres, which had been 
owned by the Conde of the same name, and the Montarco, owned by the 
Conde de Montarco, and were such sheep as could not have been got out of 
Spain, had it not been for the invasion of the French ané the distracted 
state of the coun'ry growing out of that invasion. When the Junta sold, it 

Was Upon the express condition of their granting licenses to carry them out 
of the kingdom. Four thousand of the Paular flock were sent to England 
for the king; and Col. Downie, a Scotch officer in the British service, but 
who then held the rank of Genera] in the Spanish service, and I, purchased 
the remainder of the flock, between three and four thousand more; and of 
this purchase, took fourteen hundred, and he sent the rest to Scotland with 
the exception of two or three hundred, which he sold to come to this coun- 
try. Sir Charles Stewart purchased the Negreiti flock and sent them to Eng- 
jand, with the exception of about a hundred I got out of his flock after 
they reached Lisbon. 

1 purchased about seventeen hundred of the Aiqueirres flock of the Junta, 
and the remainder was sold and sent to England. The Montarco flock was 

bought by a Spaniard and a Portuguese, and about two thousand seven hun- 
dred were shipped to this country. I shipped to the United States, the four- 
teen hundred Paulars, one thousand seven hundred Aiqueirres, two hundred 
Escurial, one hundred Negrettis, and abouttwo hundred Montarcos, Of this 
number, about one hundred were sent to Wiscasset and Portland, one thonu- 
sand one hundred to Boston and Newburyport, one thousand five hundred to 
New York, three hundred and fifty to Pniladelphia, two hundred and fifiy to 
Baltimore, one hurdred to Alexandria, and two hundred to Norfolk and 
Richmond. Besides those which I shipped to the United States on my own 
accouat, there were abou: three hundred Gaudaioupes purchased by others, 
and (wo to three huadred of the Paular tlock sold by Gen. Downie, shipped 
to Boston; and of the Montarco flock, shipped by others, about two thousand 
five huadred were sent to Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Savannah. The Guadaloupes, Paulars, and Montarcos, 
which were shipped to Boston by others, were tor the account of Gorham 
Parsons, Esq., Gen. Sumner, D. ‘Tichenor, and E. H. Derby, Esq. Ali these 
sheep were shipped in the laiter part of 1809, daring 1810, and the latier part 
of I8tt, and were the unly Leonesa Trashaumantes, if we include Gea. Hum- 
phreys’ and Chancellor Livingston’s (which I have no doubt were of the 
same stock), that were ever shipped to the United S:ates. Badajos is but li:- 
tle over one hundred miles from Lisbon, and all the sheep purchased there 
and in that vieinity, were shipped from Lisbon. I was then Consul there, 
and from my office was accurately acquainted with all the shipments, as cer- 
tificates of property from me always accompanied them, 

{ shall now, in compliance with your wishes, give you a description of the 
sheep of the different flocks sent to this country. The Paulars were un- 
doubtedly one of the handsomest flocks in Spain. They were of middling 
height, round bodied, well spread, straight on the back, the neck of the bucks 
rising in a moderate curve from the withers to the setting on of the head, 
their head handsome, with aquiline curve of the nose, with short, fine, glossy 
hair on the tace, and generally hair on the legs, the skin pretty smooth, that 
is, not rolling up or doubling about the neck and body, as in some other flocks, 
the crimp in the wool was not soshort as in many vther flocks, the wool was 

somewhat longer, but it was close and compact, and was sofi and silky to the 

touch, and the surface was not so much covered with gum. This flock was 
originally owned by the Carthusian friars of Paular, who were the best agri- 
culturisis in Spain, and was sold by that order io the Prince of Peace when 
he came into power. The Negretti flock were the tallest merinos in Spain, 
but were not handsomely formed, being rather flat-sided, roach back, and the 
neck inclining to sink down from the withers; the wool was somewhat shurt- 
er than the Paular, and more crimped, the skin was more loose and inclined 
te double, and many of them were wooled on their fac s and legs down to 
their hoofs. All the loose-skinned sheep hid large dewlaps. The Aqueirres 
were short-legged, round, broad-bodied, with loose skins, and were more 
wooled abou their faces and legs than any other Mock | ever saw, the wool 
was more crimped than the Paular, and less thanthe Negretti, but was thick 
and soft. This flock formerly belonged to the Moors of Spain, and at their 
expulsion was bough by the family of Aqueirres. The wool in England 
was known as the Muros flock, and was highly esteemed. Allthe bucks of 
these three flocks had large horns, The Escurials were about as tall as the 
Paulars, but not qnite so round and broad, being in general rather more slight 
in their make; their wool was crim d, but not quite so thick as the Paular 
or Negrxiti, nor were their skins so loose as the Negretti and Aqueirres, nor 
had they so much wool on the face and legs. The Montarco bore a consider- 
able resemblance tothe Escurials. The Escurial flock had formerly belonged 
to the crown, but when Philip the 2d built the Escurial palace, he gave them 
to the friars, whom he placed in a convent that was attached to the palace, as 
a source of revenue. ‘Thes2 four flocks were moderately gummed, The 
Guadaloupe flock was rather larger in the bone than the two preceding, about 
the same height, but not quite so handsomely formed, their wvol was thick 
and crimped, their skins luose and doubling, their faces and legs not mate- 
rially different from the two latter flocks, but in g>neral they were more gum- 
med than either of the other flocks. In point of fineness there was very little 
difference between these six flocks, and as I have been told by well informed 
persons, there is very little difference in this respect among the Leonesa 
‘Trashumantes in general. The Escurials, the Montarcos, and the Guada- 
Joupes werz not in general so heavy-horned as the other three flocks, and 
about one in six of the bucks were without horns, or what is commonly call- 
ed a polled buck, , 

[had selected by the Paular shepherds, who came with that flock, three 
hundred sheep which I shipped to Newbaryport. The half of these were 
Paulars, a fourth Aqueirres, an eighth Escurials, and the other eighth Mon- 
tarcos and Negrettis.. These I put on the farm in Weathersfield, Vt., that I 
bought after my return to the United States, and also drove up about a hun- 
dred, the remainder of those I had — to Bostun. Io compliance with 
the invariable practice in Spain, | bred the respective flocks separately, or 
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from time immemorial, of breeding the bucks and ewes of the same cabanna 
or flock together, or in and in ; but in about 1816 or 1817, I mixed the differ- 
ent flocks together, and have so bred my merinos ever since. 

About ten years ago [ found some twenty or thirty samples of the Paular 
flock that was sent me from Spain to Lisbon, and by clipping from my sheep 
about as many samples, just as they came to hand, I was satisfied that my 
flock had improved; and some ten or a dozen wool growers who compared 
the two, were of the same opinion. Whether this was owing to mixing the 
several flocks together, or to a very close attention to the selection of my 
bucks, | cannot say, but the faci unquestionably is so. I well know, as you 
say, that many have been latterly running about the country puffing up their 
sheep as full blood Paulars, which name has doubtless been adopted because 
it is generally understood that the Paular ficck cartied the heaviest fleeces, 
but with the exception of eight or ten pare biood merino ewes which I have 
sold within three or four years, and about fifiy pure blood merino bucks 
within aboui five years, I do not know, nor dol believe that there is a pure 
blood merino in the United Sizies, besides those which I own. 

The reason for this opinion is, that from 1823 to 1836, the rage for Saxony 
sheep was sv great that few or none of our wool growers would breed from 
merino bucks, who could get Saxony; and after the large impurtation of 
Saxony in 1825 and 1826, the Saxunies or their crosses were within the 
reach of almost every breeder. From 1838, as the different prices of wool 
were in no fair proportion to the difference of its quality, the light wool Sax- 
ony fleeces got daily more and more out of repute until we are finally getting 
into the opposite extreme, and are giving up the fine, soft felting wools, for 
the coarser and harsher and heaviest fleeces. Thisis a great error, because 
fine wools must always be in demand for our superfine broadcloths and cassi- 
meres, and with a proper selection of bucks and ewes, fleeces averaging 
three pounds weight, may be as easily grown of fine, soft, silky wool, pos- 
sessing the felting property in the greatest degree, as can be from sheep 
pon yield only two pounds and a quarter to two pounds and a half a 

eece. 

In 1810, a very intelligent London wool-broker, who was sent to Lisbon for 
the purchase of wool for several English manufacturing establishments, 
which was principally sent there for sale, during thatyear, in consequence of 
the French being in possession of the North of Spain, informed me that the 
Leonesa wool poss ssed the felting property in a greater degree than the 
Saxony, and that it was generally used in England for the manufacture of 
superfine cloths, in preference to the Saxony. Since that time the Saxony 
doubtless has beea very much improved, and may have attained to equa! 
perfection in this respect. I think there is a general error prevailing in our 
country in regardto wool. Light fleeces and fine wool are almost universally 
considered as synonymous. A flock of sheep that wi!l yield three pounds of 
wool by being evenly fed summer and winter, and kept in fair stock case, by 
being half starved both summer and wir ter, may be reduced to two pounds. 
Now nocne who knows anything about wool, will undertake to contend that 
this balf-starved and sickly growth of wool will make as strong and durable 
a cloth as will a healthy growth of wool from the same sheep; nor will the 
cloth made from the starveliig wool, handle so soft and well as that made 
from the healthy wool. Sheep, too, which have been well]-pastured in sum- 
mer, and half-starved in winter, which is no uncommon case, in keeping 
more stock than our winter fodder will maintain, will have a very unequal 
growth of wool; the summer growth will be sirong and flexible, while the 
winter growth, though a shade finer inthe fibre, will be dry and tender; and 
such wool wiil not make cloth which is strong and soft tothe touch. The 
Saxony manufacturers understand this principle well, and select according- 
ly, and hence make more durable cloths than the English ; and they handle 
as well, notwithstanding the superior finish of the Englisn. Yet we hear 
our wool buyers crying out, fine wool, sir! two pounds and a quarter, two 
pounds and a half, which seems to be their principal standard for fine wool ; 
and according to this standard, the wool of a fluck of sickly starvelings, as 
brittle as rotten straw, would be the acme of perfection. 

I think I have now answered all your questions, and if I have trespassed 
too far upon your patience, I hope to find an apology in the solicitude which 
you evinced to obtain full information on the subject. Since beginning this 
letier, I have looked over some Setters and papers, touching the number of 
merinos exported to this country, which has enabled me to correct an error 
in my letter to Mr. Calvin Benton, in 1836, respecting the number shipped, 
and which errors I fell into from trusting altogether to my memory. 

Respecttully, WM. Jarvis. 


— 


THE COUNTRY PERFECTLY SAFE. 

We have all along entertained serious fears for the safety of our new but ex- 
tensive country—have looked upon the chances of a war with Great Britain with 
great alarm and exceeding much trembling, and upon the consequences of such 
war as nothing more nor less than a continued train of destruction and devasta- 
tion ending in total and irretrievable ruin. Our minds, by day, have been filled 
with dire speculations of downfall—by night we could hardly close our eyes 
without visions of immense fleets of steam ships and sai! ships, craising—in our 
troubled imaginations—off our ports, creeks, harbors and havens. The release 
of McLeod afforded us a temporary rel‘ef, to be sure, ard the settlement of the 
Boundary Question gave us a short respite : but soon Oregon rose into a point 
at issue, and again we were made perfectly miserable with the thought of our 
country’s annibilation, We knew that we had achieved our indepandence in 
the revolution, and had gained laurels imperishable at the same time; we felt 
aware that in our last war with the mistress of the ocean we pot only held our 
own, but, in common back-woods parlance, ‘‘ broke winner in the long run ;” 
but then the vaunting stories of the increase of the Briti-h navy staggered our 
faith in the probability that we could play the same game a second time, and 
we were led to hope that every thing might be sacrificed, Oregon, and all, ra- 
ther than that we should be involved in another war which must only end in 
carnage and obliteration. 

Such were our gloomy thoughts—such our dreadful furebodings—until the 
dark cloud of defeat was dispelied and the bright sky of victory was spread out 
vefore us We can see vur way clear now—the country is safe. Paixhan guns, 
in foreign hands, are even like unto pop guns in children’s hands—ombd shells 
are as harmless as egg shells—batteries not half as dangerous as buckwheat 
cakes. We have hearda Western war speech, and we are reconc:jed—England 
had berter sell out her navy at once. Read, all ye of little faith, and take com- 
fort ye who have waxed fearful that the day of our national annihilation was at 
hand—read and rejoice. Hear what a “ howling tiger” from the “ great west” 
has to say upon the subject of Oregon and a war with Great Britain : 

“« Whar, I say whar, 1s the individual who would give up the first foot, the 
first outside shadow of a foot, of the great Oregon? There aint no such indi- 
vidual. Talk about treaty occupatiors to a covntry over which the great Amer 
icar. eagle has flown! I scorn treaty occupstion—d—n treaty occupation. 
Who wants a parcel of low flung, ** ou:side barbarians” to go in cahoot with 
us, and shere alike a piece of landthat always was and always wi!i be ours ? 
Nobody. Some peop'e talk as though they were affeerc of England. Who's 
affeerd? Hav’nt we licked her twice, and can’t we lick her agin? Lick ker! 
yes ; just as easy as a bar car slip down a .sesh-peeled saplin. Some skeery 
folks talk about the navy of England ; but who cares forthe navy? Others 
say that she is the mistress of the ocean. Supposin she is—aint we the mas- 
ters of it? Can’t we cut acanal fromthe Mississippito the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky, turn all the water into it, and dry up the d—d ocean in three 
weeks! Whar, then, would be thenavy! [t would be no whar! There ne- 
ver would have been any Atlantic ocean if it had’nt been for the Mississippi, 
nor never will be after we’ve turned the waters ofthat big drink into the Mam- 
moth Cave! When that’s done, you'll see all their steam ships and their sail 
ships they splugeso much about lying high and dry, flounderin’ like so many 
turkles left ashore at lowtide. That's the way we'll fix’em. Who's affeerd!” 

There, we think the country is safe now—perfectly safe. Messrs. Trollope, 
Hal!, Dickens, Marryat & Co. will please give the above three insertions in their 
next, and charge to the board of water works. 

The above is from the “ Picayune.” Here is another specimen of Western 
Eloquence from another source :— 

Stump Speaking in Arkansas. 

About nine o'clock the voters, numbering near one hundred, presented them- 

selves, and a round shouldered shock-haired man arose and addressed them as 


follows : 

Feller Citizens—This are a day for the people of Wolf’s Mouth, and I mought 
say, if { warn’t modest, that our carnal entranchasemen (that’s a hard word but 
I got through with it!) depends on our heterognous exertions ! Bill Sculpin 
are our candidate, and Jack Jondes swears that he’s bound to shoot every man 
that don’t vote for him! Feller citizens—I’m going to sand my speech with 
quotation from Se.zem the celibrated Latin cricket, when addressed the Cartha- 
genions and Rocky-mountain Cods at the battle of the Cow Pons! Look out! 
—I’m comin’—cock your rifles and be ready! ‘Eat ye burute E.” as the im. 
maculate feller said, when he got stabbed in the back in the House of Repre- 
sentatives | ! ngs 

Long and loud were the shouts of the orator’s party, and it was with difficul- 
ty silence could be maintained, until at last the opposing speaker muunied the 
stump.—He commenced in the following classical manner : 

Feller Citizens—Tohere arnt no one skeered in this crowd! ot 
ed like Charley Cupliver, with the disease called E plurobus unum ol 
us fugit,’ by the concordat and evacuating nabob of Jerusalem * ore z 
Grimes thought he’d frighten me with his Greek ! but J can put in the big ~ 8 
and pile on as much agony as he ever heard of! ‘ Poe stultus!’ ‘ Santa Par- 








I’m not afflict- 





\issima Block, Island Point Judih Lex taglionis !’ Historia Sacre! ‘and * fidu- 
cet et Broadaxe !’ What does the fe!low think of himself now.’ He's @ tray- 
' 





y Y ! Vote-for 
Tom Cressy, he’s a horse. andsoamI! + signum !’ * Abinito!’ De 
jure and dom spire, spere, Hurrah for Tom Cressey! ~~ 

We stood at Wolf's Mouth for nearly three hours and had the satisfaction of 
see ng Tom Cressy elected ;—all through the superio: learning of the last speaker. 





A Military Execution.—Of the mode of carrying the sentence of death into 
effect in the army an exceedingly impressive description is given by Mr. Mar- 
shall, Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, in his “ Historica! Sketch- 
es of Military Punishments.” In carrying the sentence of death into effect, 
which is generally executed by shooting, great ceremony, he says, is ordinarily 
observed. An execution party, consisting of ten or twelve men, commanded 
by a sergeant, is usually ordered from the regiment to which the prisoner be- 
jongs, and placed under the orders of the Provo-t Marshal. The troops to wit- 
ness the execution being formed en three sides of a square, the prisoner, escort- 
ed by a detachment, ts brought onthe ground. The Piovost-Marsha! heads the 
procession, followed by the band of the prisoner’s regiment (drums mv filed), 
playing the ** Dead March in Saul.” The execution party comes next ; then 
four men, bearing on their shoulders the prisoner’s coffin, which he himself fol- 
lows, being sometimes attended by a chaplain ; the escort bring up the rear. 
On the procession arriving on the flank of each regiment, the band of that regi- 
ment plays the ‘* Dead March in Saul,” and continues till the procession hes 
cleared i's front. Oo arriving at the open space the music ceases, the prisoner 
is placed on the fatal spot marked by his coffin, The charge, sentence, and 
warrant for execution are read aloud; the chaplain, having engaged in prayer 
with the condemned person, retires; the execution party form at six or eight 
paces from the prisoner, and receives the word from the Provost-Marshal. If 
its fire should net prove instantaneously effectual (for a man may be pierced by 
a number of balls without any one of them touching a vital spot), it is the duty 
of the Provus:-Mar:hal to complete the sentence with his pistol. Sometimes 
the fire of afile or two is reserved to be prepared for this painful occurrerce. 
It is the duty of the sevivr medical officer on parade to report to the command- 
ing Officer that the sentence of the Court has be@n completed. After the exe- 
cution, the troops usnally march past the body io slow time * * * A _ milita- 
ry exccution Is truly a terrible sight. Great military show is purposely display- 
ed for the purposes of rendering it as impressive as possible to the troops who 
are to witness it * * *. The execution of death has sometimes been carried 
into effect in Irdia by blowing a criminal out of a mortar, or from the mouth of 
acarnon. Persons who have witnessed the latter mode of execution carried 
into effect, speak of the shower of fragments of the delinquent which falls, with 
surprise. In France and Prussia a military execution differs but little from 
the mode adopted in Eugland, except that in France, to diminish, if possible, 
the agony of the prisoner (mental agony is intended), the words of command 
are not given, the adjutant making signals instead of those with his cane ; whilst 
in Prussia, the signal for execution is given by the commanding officer striking 
his boot with os sword. 


The Reformed Crows.—The following piece of drollery is found in a late II- 
linols paper :— 

Colonel B bas one of the best farms on the IIlinvis river. About one 
hundred acres of it are now covered with waving corn. When it came up in 
the spring, the crows seemed determined on iis entire destruction. When one 
was killed, it seemed as though a dozen came to its funeral; and though the 
sharp crack of the rifle often drove them away, they always returned with its 
echo. The Colonel at length became weary of throwing grass, and resolved 
on trying the virtue of stones. He sent to the druggist for a gallon of alco- 
hol, in which he soaked a few quarts of corn, and scattered it over his seld. 
The blacklegs came and partook with their usual relish, and, as usval, they 
were preity well corned; ard such a cooing and cackling—such strutting and 
staggering! When the boys attempted to catch them, they were not a little 
amused at their staggering gait, and their zig-zag course through the air. At 
length they gained the edge of the woods, and there being joined by a new re- 
cruit which happened to be sober, they united, at the top of their voices, in 
baw-haw-hawing, and shouting either praises or curses of alcohol ; it was diffi- 
cult to tell which, as they rattled away without rhyme or reason. But the 
Colonel saved his corn. As soon as they became sober, they set their faces 
steadfastly against alcoho]. Not another kernel would they touch in bis field, 
lest it shoule contain the accursed thing, while they went and pulled up the 
corn of bis neighbors, They have too much respect for their character, black 


as they are, again to be found drunk. 


We find the following incredible story in the Univers—‘‘ M N—, formerly 
engaged in business, but now living on his property, went out a few days back, 
accompanied by his usual companion, a large Newfoundland dog. On his re- 
turn home he found that his apartment had been broken into, and a emall quan- 
tity of clothes taken off, as well as some eatables that lay on the sideboard. 
The thief hed left behind an old casquette, and M. N—, presenting it to his 
dog to smell cried out * Find him out, Surin! find him out!” The dog im- 
mediately rushed out and took his way to the Rue de |’Hotel-de-Viile, and 
stopping a moment before a house of meat appearance plunged into a dark and 
narrow passage. His master followed him until he arrived at the door of a 
garret, where a voice was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Eat, my children, eat heartily to 
day, for to-morrow I shall not have courage to begin again.” A few minutes 
after, a terrible noise arose, and the cries of the children were heard mingled 
with wild exclamations from the father. M.N— then entered the wretched 
gerret, and found the father attacking his own children, three in number, the 
oldest not more than ten years of age. The unfortunate man—urged to theft 
by the hunger of his little ones, had become unsettled in his inteilects. He 
was taken to Charenton, and the children placed in a house of refuge.” 


Anecdote of Mr. Clay —A friend of ours, who had the pizasure of an inter- 
view with Mr. Clay at Milledgeville, and who heard him relate a nomber of an- 
ecdotes of himself, told us the following, which we have endeavored to give in 
his own words : ‘ 

Shortly after entering Georgia, a man was seen running down a hill from a 
house some fifty yards from the road-side, hallooing at the top of his lungs, 
“stop! stop! stop!” The driver reined io his horses. In a few moments 
the man, almost breathless, reached the coach, and inquired if Mr. Clay was a 
passenger, 

‘‘ That’s my name,” said he, at the same time thrusting his head through the 
window of the cosch. . 

‘** Well, then,”’ said the man, ‘I’m glad you’ve come at last—my wife has 
had me looking for you for the last three days. She’s in that house up on the 
hill—she’s too sick to come out in this rain (it was pouring down at the time) 
-—and she wants you to go and see her.”’ 

‘* My dear sir,’ remarked Mr. Clay, “I should be very giad to oblige your 
good lady—but, really, I do not think it would be prudent in an vld man like 
myself to get out and walk up that hill in this soaking rain. Give my compli- 
ments to your wife, and tell her under any other circumstances, I should be 
most happy to make her acquaintance.” 

But even this did not satisfy our farmer. He offered to take off his coat 
and give it to Mr. Clay in order te protect him from the rain. And while ex- 
postulating with him in the most urgent manner, a little boy, a son of the 
farmer’s, was seen hurrying down the hill, hallooing at every jump. ‘ Daddy! 
deddy! daddy! Mammy says you must get Mr. Clay to name the b-a-b.y, if 

he won’t come!” 

** Ah, that I will do with a great deal of pleasure,” said Mr. Clay ; “ what is 
it, a girl or boy 7” 

‘* A girl,” answered the farmer. 

‘Then tell your good lady,” said Mr. Clay, “to call it Lucretia, after my 
wife. What is your wife's name ?” 

‘* Louisa.” 

‘ And tell her,” continued Mr. Clay, “ that my next donginer shall be ramed 
Louisa, after her!” outhern Miscellany. 

Do that if you can —After an action between an English and Dotch fleet, 
news arrived that peace had been made between the twocountries. Whereupon 
the sailors of the two fleets began to show off feats of agility and strength, in 
a spirit of rivalry. A Dutch sailor mounted to the cap of the mainmast of a 
74, and stood upright on his head. No man, for a time, could be found on 
board the English fleet capable of performing this feat. At last an old Jack 
tar, who never stood on his head in his life, says, ‘ I°il try it, if I die for ix!” 
His shipmates tried to change his resolution, but in vain. He mounted to the 
cap of the mainmast of his ship, turned up on his head, and fell over! He was 
fortunate to catch by the rigging, and strange to say, came upon deck alive. 
His comrades ran to pick him up, bat he shook them off, and hobbling to the 
side of the vessel, roared out to the Dutchman, ** Do that! if you can!” 


The Blackbird. —The blaekbird is one of the species against which the efforts 
not only of idle boys, but of our farmers, are directed on account of its babit 
of attacking the Indian corn at the time of its sprouting from the ground. It 
is somewhat vexatious, to be sure, to have this injury done to our corn crops ; 
but before the farmer engages in the warfare against these birds he should take 
into consideration the fact, that they save ten times the amount of corn they 
destroy. ‘They pick up thousands of insects thet would do far greater damage. 








There are only two short periods while the blackbirds remain with us that 
they eat vegetable food: in the spring, when the corn is sprouting from the 
ground, and in autumn, when it is mature. The remainder of their summer's 
sojourn is spent in rendering us the most essential aid. On opening the sto- 
machs of these and many others, worms, bugs, smal! reptiles, sometimes as 
many as fifty or sixty of these, may be discovered in the stomachs of one 
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“THE HOUSE OF MOURNING.” 
From Hood’s Magazine. 

presume this to be the production of the editor, more from its merit than 
foie other evidence. Indeed it is frequently difficult to distinguish Mr. 
Hood's contributions. No writer has less of mannerism ;—he possesses the 
very rare faculty of perfectly scomnmerting his style to his subject,—a flexi- 
bility of mind which enables him when he pleases to drop his identity, and defy 
detection. We are tempted to extract the greater portion of tha grees: for it 
is certainly one of the wittiest pieces that has lately appeared. e must pre- 
mise that it is suggested by one of those mourning establishments which are 
now becoming common in London. A Hampshire squire and his lady come to 
town to see the lions, and their curiosity is tempted by the view of one of these 
establishments, painted raven grey, pagend.cns with black. The squire suppo- 
ses it to be an undertaker's, but his lady, correcting him, says it is a mason de 
dool. The squire consents to his lady’s desire to enter this 

HOUSE OF MOURNING. 

Squire.—Well, well, come along, then! But stop. Ask your pardon. Sir 
(to a passenger), would you oblige me with the English of that Greek or Latin, 
yonder, under the hatchment ? 

Stranger.—O, certainly—* Mors Janua Vite ’”’—let me see—it means, Jane 
between life and death. 

Squire.—Thankee, Sir, thankee. I'll do as much for you when you come 
into our parts. Poor Jane! So it may come, mayhap, to be a real house of 
mourning after all! 

[The Squire and his Lady cross over the road and enter the shop, where 
ebony chairs are placed for them by a person in a full suit of sables, very 
like Hamlet, minus the cloak and the hat and feathers. A young man, also 
in black, speaks across the counter wi.h the solemn air and tone of a clergy- 
man at a funeral.] 

May I have the melancholy pleasure of serving you, madam ! 

Lady.—I wish, Sir, to lddk at some mourning. 

Shopm.— Certainly, by all means. A wie, 3 presume ? 

litle a widow, Sir. A poor friend of mine, who has lost her hus- 
band. 

Shopm.—Exactly so—for a deceased partner. How deep would you choose 
to go, ma'am?! Do you wish to be very poignant! 


fashion. But you had better show me some different sorts. 

Shopm —Certainly, by all means. We have a very extensive assortment, 
whether for family, court, or complimentary mourning, including the last novel- 
ties from the Continent. 

Lady —Yes, I should like to see them. 

Shopm.—Certainly. Here is one, ma'am, just imported—a widow’s silk— 
watered, as you perceive, to match the sentiment. It iscalled the ‘‘ Inconsola- 
ble ;’’ and is very much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial bereavements. 

Squire.—Looks rather flimsy, though. Not likely to last long—eh, Sir? 

Shopm.—A little slight, Sir—rather a delicate texture. But mourning ought 
not to last for ever, Sir. 

Squire.—No, it seldom does ; especially the violent sort. 

Lady.—La! Jacob, do hold your tongue ; what do you know about fashion. 
able affliction? But never mind him, Sir ; it’s only his way. 

Shopm.—Certainly—by all means. As to mourning, ma’am, there has been 
a great deal, a very great deal indeed, this season, and several new fabrics have 
been introduced, to meet the demand for fashionable tribulation. 

Lady.—And all in the French style ? 

Shopm.—Certainly—of course, ma’am. ‘They excel in the funébre. Here, 
for instance, is an article for the deeply afflicted. A black crape, expressly 
adapted to the profound style of mourning—makes up very sombre, and in- 
teresting. 

Lady.—\ dare say it does, Sir. 

Shopm.—Would you allow me, ma’am, to cut off a dress? 

Squire. —You had better cut me off first. 

Shopm.—Certainly, Sir—by all means. 
ma’ain— 

Lady.—Is it proper, Sir, to mourn in velvet ! 

Shopm.—O quite !—certainly. Just coming in. Now, here is a very rich 
one—rea] Genoa—and a splendid black. We call it the Luxury of Woe. 

Lady.—Very expensive, of course! 

Shepm.—Only eighteen shillings a yard, and a superb quality ; in short, fit 
for the handsomest style of domestic calamity. 

Sy al alata I suppose, sorrow gets more superfine as it goes upwards 
in life? 

Shopm.—Certainly—yes, Sir—by all rneans—at least, a finer texture. The 
mourning of poor people is very coarse—very—quite different from that of per- 
sons of quality. Canvass to crape, Sir? 

Lady.—To be sure itis! And as to the change of dress, Sir, I suppose you 
have a great variety of half mourning ? 

Shopm.—O, infinite,—the largest stock in town! Full, and half, and quar- 
ter, and half-quarter mourning, shaded off, if I may say so, like an India-ink 
drawing, from a grief prononcé to the slightest nuance of regret. 

Lady.—Then, Sir, please to let me see some half mourning. 

Shopm.—Certainly. But the gentleman opposite superintends the Interme- 
diate Sorrow Department. 

Squire. — What, the young fellow yonder in pepper-and-salt ! 

Shopm.—Yes, Sir; in the suitof grey. (Calls across.) Mr. Dawe, show 
the neutral tints! 

[The Squire and his Lady cross the shop and take seats vis-avis ; Mr. Dawe, 

who affects the pensive rather than the solemn. } 

Shopm.—You wish to inspect some half mourning, madam ! 

Lady.—Yes—the newest patterns. 

Shopm.—Precisely—in the second stage of distress. As such, ma’am, allow 
me to recommend this satin—intended for grief when it has subsided,—alleviated 
you see, ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead colour! 

Squire.—As a black horse alleviates into a grey one, after he’s clipped ! 

Shopm.—Exactly so, Sir. A Parisian novelty,ma’am. It’s called ‘ Settled 


Or, if you would prefer a velvet-— 


Grief,’ and is very much worn by ladies of a certain age, who do not intend tov 


embrace Hymen a second time. 

Squire.—Old women, mayhap, about seventy. 

Shopm.—Exactly so, Sir—or thereabouts. Not but what some ladies, ma’am, 
set in for sorrow much earlier ;—indeed, in the prime of life: and for such cases 
it’s very durable wear. 

Lady.—Yes ; it feels very stout. 

STopm —But, perhaps, madam, that is too /ugubre. Now, here is another 
—not exactly black, but shot with a warmish tint, to suit a woe moderated by 
time. We have sold several pieces of it. That little nuance de rose in it— 
the French call it, a Gleam of Comfort—is very attractive. 

Squire.—No doubt ; and would be still more taking, if so be it was violet 
colour at once, like the mourning of the Chinese. 

Shopm.—Yes, Sir. I believe that is the fashionable colour at Pekin. Now, 
here, ma’am, is a sweet pretty article, quite new. A mourning dress for the 
funera] promenade. The French ladies go in them to Pére la Chaise. 

Squire.—What’s that—a chaise and pair ! 

Shopm —Excuse me; no, Sir. By your leave it’s a scenc of rural interment, 
near Paris. A black cypress sprig, you see, ma’am, ona stone-colour ground, 
harmonises beautifully with the monuments and epitaphs. We sold two this 
very morning—one to Norwood, and one to Kensal-green. We consider it the 
happiest pattern of the season. 

Squire.—Yes ; some people are very happy in it, no doubt. 

Shopm.—No doubt, Sir. There’s a charm in melancholy, Sir. I’m fond of 
the pensive myself. But possibly, madam, you would prefer something still 
more in the transition state, as we call it, from grave to gay. In that case, I 
would recommend this lavender ducape, with only just a souvenzr of sorrow in 
it—the slightest tinge of mourning, to distinguish it from the garb of pleasure. 
Permit me to put aside a dress for you. 


Lady.—Why, no—not at present. Iam not going into mourning myself; 
but a friend, who has just been left with a large family 

Shopm.—Oh, I understand ;—and you desire to see an appropriate style of 
costume for the juvenile branches, when sorrow their young days has shaded. 
Of course, a milder degree of mourning than for adults. Liack would be pre- 
cocious. This, ma‘am, for instance—a dark pattern on grey; an interesting 
dress, ma’am, for a little girl, just initiated in the vale of te.rs. 

Squtre.—Poor thing ! 

Shopm —Precisely so, Sir—only eighteen-pence a yard, ma’am—and war- 

ranted to wash.—Possibly you would require the whole piece ! 

Lady.—Why no—I must first consult the mama. And that reminds me to 

look at some widows’ caps. 

Shopm.—Very good, ma’am. The Coiffure Department is backwards—if 

you would have the goodness to step that way.— 

(The Lady, followed by the Squire, walks into a room, at the back of the 
shop :—the walls are hung with black, and on each of the three sides is a 
looking-glass, in a black frame, multiplying infinitely the reflections of the 
widows’ caps, displayed on stands on the central table, A Show-woman 
in es, mourning is in attendance. } 

Show.—Your melancholy pleasure, ma’am 2 

Lady.—W dows’ caps. 

Sguire.—Humph !—that’s plump any how ! 
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Show.—This is the newest style, ma‘am— 
~Lady.—Bless me! for a widow !—Isn't it rather—you know, rather a lit- 


a 


e— 
Squire.—Rather frisky in its frilligigs ! 
Show.—Not for the mode, ma'am. Affliction is very much modernised, and 
admits more gout than formerly. 
wear rather a pooe cap—but for evening sorrow, this is not at all too ornée. 
French taste has introduced very considerable alleviations—for example, the 


sympathiser— 


Pp acngelt haps is he? 
Show.—This muslin ruche, ma’am, instead of the plain band. 
Lady.—Yes ; a very great improvement, certainly. 
Show —Would you like to try it, ma’am ? 
ee not at present. I am only inquiring for a friend—Pray what are 
those ! 
Show.— Worked handkerchiefs, ma’am. Here is a lovely pattern—all done 
by hand—an exquisite piece of work— 
Squire.—Better than a noisy one ! 
Show.—Here is another, ma‘am—the last novelty. The Larmoyante—with 
a fringe of artificial tears, you perceive, in mock pearl. A sweet pretty idea, 
ma’am. 
Squire.—But rather scrubby, I should think, for the eyes. 
Show —O dear, no, Sir'—if you mean wiping. The wet style of grief is 
quite gone out—quite ! 
Squire —O! and a dry cry is the genteel thing. But, come, ma‘am, come, 
or we shall be too late for the other exhibitions. 
[The Squire and his Lady leave the shop: on getting into the street he turns 
round, and takes a long last look at the premises. } 
Squire—Humph! And so that’s a mason de dovl! Well, if it’s all the 
jesame to you, ma’am, I’d rather die in the country, and be universally lamented, 
after the old fashion. 
True humour is so rare a quality that we would not resist begging from Mr. 
Hood one of its most genuine examples. The quiet style of the scene increases 
its effect. The characters are perfectly sustained,—the old squire’s homeliness 
of feeling,—his wife’s ingenuity in naming her convenient friend,—and the 
complacency of the shop-people,—‘ Certainly by all means,” are perfectly true 
to nature. Many of the expressions, though not at all forced, are irresistibly 
comic, as ‘‘How deep do you choose to go, ma’am—do you wish to be very 
—— ?”’—the real Genoa velvet, termed the luxury of woe, and ‘ fit for the 
andsomest style of domestic calamity ;""—the deal of mourning that has pre- 
vailed ‘this season,’’ and the consequent novelties that have been invented to 
meet the demand “for fashionable attribulation ;’—and the interesting dress 
for “the little girl just initiated in the vale of tears.’ But the shopwoman 
even beats her male companion. ‘ Your melancholy pleasure, ma'am!” her 
nice distinction between “ morning sorrow and evening grief,’ and, best of all, 
her answer to the squire’s remark, that the landhenial with a fringe of artifi- 
cial tears of mock pearl must be scrubby to the eyes—‘ Oh dear no, sir—if 
you mean wiping. he wet style of grief is quite gone out—quite.”’ Pros- 
perity we say to Mr. Hood ; if he goes on as he commenced, mingling poetry 
and wit, there will be no measure of success too large for him. 








HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


We now come to treat of Husband and Wife, and shall inquire, first, how 
marriages may be made, which will be interesting to lovers; secondly, how 
marriages may be dissolved, which will be interesting to unhappy couples; and 
lastly, what are the legal effects of marriage, which will be interesting to those 
who have extravagant wives, for whose debts the husbands are liable. 

To make a marriage three things are required :—first, that the parties will 
marry; secondly, that they can ; and thirdly, that they do; though to us it 
seems that if they do, it matters little whether they will, and if they will, it is 
of little consequence whether they can ; for if they do, they do; and if they 
will, they must ; because where there is a will there isa way, and therefore 
they can if they choose; and if they don't it is because they won't, which 
brings us to the conclusion, that if they do, itis absurd to speculate upon whe- 
ther they will or can marry. 

It has been laid down very clearly in all the books, that in general all per- 
sons are able to marry unless they are unable, and the fine old constitutional 
maxim, that ‘*a man may not marry his grandmotber,”’ ought to be written in 
letters of gold over every domestic hearth in the British dominions. ‘There are 
some legal disabilities to a marriage, such as the slight impediment of being 
married already ; and one or two other obstacles, which are too well known to 
require dwelling on. 

If a father’s heart should happen to be particularly flinty, a child under age 
has no remedy, but a stony guardian may be macadamised by the Court of 
Chancery ; that is tu say, a marriage to which he objects may be ordered to 
ake place, in spite of him. Another incapacity is want of reason in either of 
the parties ; but if want of reason really prevented a marriage from taking 
place, there would be an end to half the matches that are entered into. 


A considerable deal of the sentiment attaching toa love affair has been 
smashed by the 6th and 7th of William IV., c. 85, explained by the Ist of Vic- 
toria, c. 22,—for one act is always unintelligible until another act is passed to 
say what it means. This statute enables a pair of ardent lovers torush to the 
office of the superintendant registrar, instead of to Gretna Green; and there 
is no doubt that if Romeo could have availed himself of the wholesome section 
in the act alluded to, Juliet need not have paid a premature visit to the “ tomb 
of all the Capulets.” 

Marriages could formerly only be dissolved by death or divorce; but the 
New Poor Law puts an end to the union between man and wife directly they 
enter into a parochial Union. Divorce, except in the instance just alluded to, 
is a luxury confined only to those who can afford to pay for it ; and a husband 
is compelled to allow money—called ali-money—to the wife he seeks to bedi- 
vorced from. Marriages, it is said, are made in Heaven, but unless the office 
of the registrar be a little paradise, we don’t see how a marriage made before 
that functionary can come under the category alluded to. 

A husband and wife are one in law—though there is often anything but uni- 
ty in other matters. A man cannot enter into a legal agreement with his 
wife, but they often enter into disagreements which are thoroughly mutual. If 
the wife be in debt before marriage, the husband, in making love to the lady, 
has been actually courting the cognovits she may have entered into; and if the 
wife is under an obligation for which she might be legally attached, the hus- 
band finds himself the victim of an unfortunate attachment. A wife cannot be 
sued without the husband, unless he is dead in law ; and law is really enough 
to be the death of any one. A husband ora wife cannot be witness for or 
against one another, though a wife sometimes gives evidence of the bad taste 
of the husband in selecting her. 

A wife cannot execute a deed ; which is, perhaps, the reason why Shaks- 
peare, who was a first-rate lawyer, made Macbeth do the deed, which Lady 
Macbeth would have done so much better, had not a deed done by a woman 
been void to all intents and purposes. 

By the old law, a husband might give his wife moderate correction ; but it is 
declared in black and white that he may not beat her black and blue, though 
the civil Jaw allowed any man on whom a woman had bestowed her hand, to be- 
stow his fists upon her at his own discretion. The common people, who are 
much attached to the common law, still exert the privilege of beating their 
wives ; and a woman in the lower ranks of life, if she falls in love with a man, 
is liable, after marriage, to be a good deal struck by him. 

Such are the chief legal effects of marriage, from which it is evident, says 
Brown, that the law regards the fair sex with peculiar favour; but Smith 
maintains that such politeness on the part of the law is like amiability from a 
hyena. Comic Blackstone. 














PIANO FORTES. 
UPERIOR Piano Fortes to let on hi:e on the most reasonable terms. Apply at 48 
Third Avenue. T. C. CALLAWAY. 
(March 23.) 


CAMBRIDGE TROTTING PARK COURSE FOR SALE, 
HE above course is situated in Cambridge, Mass , four miles from Boston, contain- 
ing 55 acres of land, under good cultivation, a dwelling house, with out-houses, 
stables, and a new large barn ; with stands capable of accommodating 2500 persons ; the 
whole being enclosed by a substantial board fence, 10 feet high, and offers a very rare 
opportunity to any person desirous of having a good tarm in one field, or of converting 
it into a nursery for fruit or ornamental trees, to which use it could be put, without in- 
terfering with or obstructing the use of the course, as the stands are sufficiently high to 
overlook the whole field. 
For further information, enquire of the Editar of the “Spirit of the Times,” if by 
letter, pest paid. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 11, 1844—[apr. 13 ] 


METAIRIE COURSE (N. O.) FALL MEETING, 1844. 
Ts following Sweepstakes are now open to be run for over the Metairie Course, 
New Orleans, Fal) Meeting of 1844. 
A Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $2000 each, $500 ft., Four mile heats, four or more 
to make arace. The forfeit money to be secured at the time of subscribing, by a note 
(with an approved city endorsement) negotiable and payable in the city of New Or- 
leans. The race to be run the day previous to the regular Fall Meeting ; to name and 
ciose on the Ist August next. To this stake there are already five subs. 
A Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., Two mile heats, with condi- 
tions as above, four or more to make arace. To name and close on the Ist August 
next. 
A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, four or more 
to make arace. To name and close on the Ist August next. 
A Sweepstakes for 2yr. oids, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, four or more to 
make arace. To name and close cn the Ist August next. 











* The epitaph ivscribed by the great Conde on the tomb of one of his fallen opponents, 


(April 13-tlaug.) J. KIRKMAN, Sec’y Metairie J. C. 


Some ladies, indeed, for their morning grief BELSHAZZAR, I 


was a 9 


April 13, 


STALLIONS FOR 1844. 


Wy Notices likethe following (never exceeding two lines) wil! be inserted dur; 
son for Five Doilars in the** Spirit of the Times.” To those oduiietue als eaaingthe ate 
horses indetail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charge willbe neat tty 
.y by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at b 
Thos. Aldersun, ashville, Tenn., at. $50 and $1 to the groom. »8t the stable of 


BOSTON, by Timoleon, out of Robin Brown's dam by Ball's Florize! jatio: 
Course, Washington City, at $60. d #6 The Notions 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Oscar, at the stable of John Longstiee: « 
miles from Keyport, New Jersey, at $20 to insure. Sstreet, five 


GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thos. Flintoff'.. \.. 
ville, at $50, cond Sito groom. pe oy P IMtoff's, Nash. 
GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, oat of Grey Fanny by Bertrand, at A. Small’s stable. ,, 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. a 
JOHN BLOUNT, by Marion—Mary Blount’s d. by Alfred, at John Drew's stable, near ine 
Union Co., L. I , at $30—$1 to gr. The money to be paid before the mare is taken awa, 
MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at Redmond Burn’s stable, Falls of T,, 
River, Nash Co.,N. C., at $25 and $50, under care of Robert J. Hyslop. ‘ 


ARGRAVE a by Muley, dam by Election, at tne Association Course, Lexingtoy 
Ky.. at $30 and $50. é 


TOM WATSON, by Imp. Leviathan, cut of Morgiana (Sarah Bladen’s dam) by Pac, 
let, at the St. Louis Race-course.—Henry Shack lett. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradie, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $30 and $50 to insure, and $1 to the groom. ; 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Maj. George A. Wyllie, Ga). 
latin. Tenn , at $50, and $1 to the groom. 
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bh. TROTTING STALLIONS. 
YOUNG JACKSON, by Andrew Jackson, out of a Mambrino mare, at Abdallah’s old 
stand, near the Union Course, L. |., at $15. 








BOSTON. 
HIS celebrated horse, so long at the head of the American Turf, will stand the en- 
suing season at the National Race Course, near Washington City, at $60 the sea. 
son. The season commenced on the 18th March, and will terminate or the Ist July 
Mares wil! be pastured and fed on grain at thirty cents per day. Boy: sent with mares 
boarded free No liability for accidents or escapes. 
JAMES LONG. 


Washington (D. C.), March 15, 1844.—[mar. 23.) 
ee | 
NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. |}. 
J tae First Spring Mee ing over the Union Course, Long Island, will come off the firs; 
Tuesday in May. One day’s racing only will be given, andthe following Purses 
and Sweepstakes will be ran for :— 
Purse $200, ent. $50 added, Twomile heats. Purse $50, ent $25 added, Mile heats 
The Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, suv. $200 each, $50 ft., closed with four subs., and 
will also come off on this day. 


The Regular JOCKEY CLUB MEETING over the Union Course wi!i come off the 
week following the Camdem Races, and the following Jockey Club Purses will ve 


given: 
Purse $300, $50 to go to the second best horse. Two mile heats. Purse $500, $160 to 
go to the second best horse, Three mile heats. Purse $1000, $200 to go to the second 
best horse. Four mile heats. 
Should there be no second best horse for either of the above Purses, the winner to re. 
ceive but $250, $400, and $800. HENRY K. TOLER, 
New Yok, April 12, 1844—{apr. 13.) Sec’y N.JY.C 


POST STAKE, LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION, N. O. 

W Ethe undersigned, agree to run a Post Stake race, Four mile heats, free for a. 

ages,over the Association Course of Louisiana, Eclipse Course, Carrollton, sub 
$500 each, h. ft., to which the Association gives $500, three or more to make a race 
The race to come off on the day previous to the regular Fall Meeting of 1844. The 
nominations to be declared at 12 M. the day previous. Closed on the 24th ult. 

Wma. Baird, G. W. Graves (for Duncan F. Kenner), 

Heinsohn & Greer, A. L. Bingaman, 

R. Ten Broeck, Linnzus Coch & J. G. Shegog, 

John L. Lewis. ‘ 

We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstake race with 3 yr. vids, to come off on 
the second day of the regular Fall Meeting of 1844 of the Louisiana Association, Eclipse 
Course, Carrollton, sub. $200each, $50 ft., Mile heats. Ta name and close on the Is: 
November next. Acdress to THOS. EUBANK LEEFE. 

New Orleans, March 27, 1844—(apr. 13-1t.) Sec’y of the Association. 
BALTIMORE SPRING RACES, KENDALL COURSE. 
HE races over the above course will commence on Monday, May 6th, and continue 
five days. 
MONDAY, May 6—Proprietor’s Purse $350, ent. $20, the second horse to receive $50, 
Three mile heats 

TUESDAY, May 7—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft. 

1. Col. F. Thompson & F. E. Green name own sis. to Register. 

2. T. R. S. Boyce names ch.f. Do See, own sis, to 0. ©. 

3. P. R. Johnson names b. c. by Imp. Cetus—Passenger’s dam. 

4. John Gooding names b. f. Kate Coy, by Critic—Nancy Bond. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for Maryland raised 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft. 

subs. :— 

1. E. H. Pendleton names ch. f. by Critic, dam by Tuckahoe. 

2 Huffman & Ferry name ch. c. by Duane ~ Maid of the Neck. 

3. Col. Francis Thompson names b. c. by Duane, dam by Imp. Tranby. 
WEDNESDAY, May 8—Proprietor’s Purse ¢ 200, ent. $15, Two mile heats. 
Same Dey—Proprietor’s Purse $50, ent. $10 added, Mile heats. 

THURSDAY, May 9—Proprietor’s Purse $200, ent. $15, the second horse to receive 
$50, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $50, ent. $10 added, Mile heats. 

FRIDAY, May 10—Jockey Club Purse $600, ent. $30, the second horse to receive 
$100, provided three or more start, Four mile heats. 

Same Doy—Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft. 

1. Col. F. Thompson & F. EB Green name gr. f. Kett Thompson, by Imp. Margrave, 
out of Ninon de |’Enclos by Rattler. 

2. Robt. J. Hyslop & Otway P. Hare name b.f. Ann Biddle, by Imp. Priam, dam b; 
Muckle john, 

3. Dr. Thos. Payne names br. f. Black Gal, by Imp. Priam, out of Catherine Davis by 
Mons. Tonson. 

From the large number of horses expected from Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey, 
we may expect as fine sport as has ever been seen over this course. The proprietor 
will do anything he c.n to please his visitors. The track wil] be in as fine order as it 
ever has been, and the Convention coming off at the same time, we may expect tie 
largest concourse of persons ever seen on arace course. Bedding furnished giatis. 
{April 6.) P R. JOHNSON, Proprietor 


NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. I. 

HE regular Jockey Club Meeting over the Union Course, Long Isiand, wil! come ci 

the week following the Camden Races. Liberal Jockey Club Purses wil! be giver 
of which due notice wiil shortly appear. 
A day’s Racing will also be given on the Ist Tuesday in May, provided there are three 
or more entries, or, a race, fora Purse of $300, Two mile heats, for 4 yr. olds, bred in 
New Yerk, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, with an inside stake of $300 each, h. ft., to 
name and close on the Ist April. Now one sub. 
Should this stake close as above, a Post Stake will be run for, Mile heats, sub. $50 
each, ?. P., to which $100 will be added, provided there are three or more nominations 
To close a!so.on the Ist April. 
The Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., Mile heats, to which there are 
now four subs., will also come off oa this occasion, provided the 4 yr. old stake shou!d 
fill: if not, it will be run on the first day of the Meeting after the Camden Races 
New Yerk, 6th March, 1844—2 mar. 9 } HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y N.Y J.C. 


ILLUSTRATED LUNDON NEWS! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 
THIRTY ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER. 
Established May 14. 1842. 
VHE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1842—a Pictured Family 
Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 

Sporting Intelligence, Science, anda record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first 
eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 45 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea 
ness of the Embellishments 
The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grewn to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
ceeding all its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima 


CIRCULATION OF 50,600 COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 
_ The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
im position— no mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
as much perfection as a newspapercan attain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
the community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, with the fertile and exhaustless resources of the fine arts—the development of 4 
new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over all the 
topics within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
and palpable character and reality to every salient point and feature in the great panorama 
of publiclife. 
And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandeied to the 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
—to uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science— encourage belles letters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler 
influences which impel the progress of civilization and tend to dignify the character alike 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humble part in the promotion of such purpose is the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the ILLUSTRATED LonpDOoN NEws. 
To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opinion 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press. 
When this beautiful work is considered in all its details—the talent and skil! of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with whic! 
many of the engravings have been done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- 
partment—the beauty of its printine—the quality of its paper, and, unlike al! other news- 
pape-s, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every ha'f 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items which could be 
enumerated, it must be acknow/ledged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyond 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 
*,* The. great success of the Illustrated London News renders it necessary that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this popes 
UP? The “ Illustrated London News” is ished every Saturday, and may be had of all the 
ooksellers in the United States and Canada, 
N.B.—Also all the back numbers. March ]6-tf, 
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April 13. 


LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLugs. 
iE Races over the Oakland Course willtake place on Monday, the 3d day of June 
T next, and continue six days. The following Purses and sweepstakes wi!] be run 

viz -— ‘ rd ‘ 
fc First peg keaeee ass Stakes,to which the proprietor will add a handsome Sil- 
ver Pitcher, Mile heats. 
eens Dey Ses Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
farch, next, Mile heats. 
ve ond Day— Walker Stake. for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each. h. ft., to which W.H. 
walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 
va close istof March next, Two mile heats. 
*"Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats. 

Taird Day—Hotel Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each h. ft.,to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker will add a plate, value $200, to name and Close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. > 
Same Day--Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 

Fifth PDay—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5 

Same Day— Male Race for $30, Mile heats, best 3in 5. 

S:rth Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. 

The Purses wil lbe hung up at the Stand, and everything will be done to accommo 
sate the racing men. The stables, stands, and course will be put in complete repair, 
snd the proprietor pledges himself to give satistaction. 

Jan. 13) JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 
—_————- 

' ADE’S WORM & CONDITION POWDERS 

1 O ALL WHO for HORSES o, wee yen son upwards 

- ° of thirty-seven years in England and on the Con- 
KEEP HORSES. tinent as the best and only preparation tou promote 
the condition of horses. ‘They destroy the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the 
coat, purity the blood, so a» todo away with the necessity of bleeding, render the food 
nore nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold afte: exposure to heat, and are at al) 
times a great restorative after ahardday’s work. They have been tested by the first 
Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as totheir efficacy inthe above named 
Since their introduction in this country, the first ownerso! valuable studs have 
heir horses, and acknowledged that tley are not to be surpassed by any 





cases. 
given them tot 
ing ejse. 2 
. a These Powders used when horses come off aj onrney, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degiee beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as itis simply throwing the fourth part of the Powder into the horse’s 
sed at night. . - ; 
ec aents—Ulcott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, New York; H. Y. 
Chapman, Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs; J. H. Hart, corner 
Broadway and Chambers street, N. ¥. ; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres 
and Bieuville streets, New Orieans, and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Virginia. 


p April 6-6m*.) 





be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ W4ll be sold a bargain. 
OO POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 

qeren aw very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Settersfor sale, 
b 


at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can geta)l fur- 
ther information by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton. N. J. (Sept. 23. 


_ TO QWNERS OF QUARTER STOCK. 
M* Chesnut Horse JACK, fourteen and a half hands high, with feather weights on 
n 


FOR SALE. é f 

very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock speciallyim- 

ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver spenes: — 
CApr. 

















eac ', Can beat anything of hosse-flesh kind in the United States, one quarter of a 
nie, for $500 or $1600, cash up, h. ft., at Columbia, S.C., at any time to be agreed on 
bythe parties. This proposition to be open until the 20th day of May next. 
Columbia, S. C., March 13, 1844.—{mar. 23-t20my.] JAS. B. BARKLEY. 


CRICKET. 
M. BRADSHAW Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
W. Club, Philadelphia, begs toinform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 











CRICKET. 
)REPARING for the Press,and will oeoublished early in the season, say on or about 
i St. George’s Day, the ** Cricketer’s Hand Book,’’ by a Member of the *‘ Toronto 
Club.” Price, 2s 6d 
Turonto, 1844. 
THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN OONTINEN™ 
i ier £ subscriber is prepared to *‘ dasa away and: usa away againsttne world. It Is 
proud for a man to boast wnen ne can do so and oe supported oy facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, withia the Jast ten years, more Fish 
ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, tnan any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat ** Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nins 
races in succession ;the * G. W. Caapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes; the ‘* Cimbria ”’a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion atthe American Museum; the ‘‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the last Fair of the American Institute ; the ** Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed: sail-boat *‘ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the‘ Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
orass-mounted infant ‘* Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ‘* Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 {oot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and ahost of others. : e 
Oars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade nas also 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the bestworkmanship. The oest racing seu..s a.- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of tne\ ate 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 
Mode}s of all the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
tice, 406 Water-street, together with all the regatta ooats. Sixty boats always on hand, 
C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
396, 406, and 414 Water-street, and 141 Cherry-street. 


OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
{ YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the» ublic that his popular establishment, 
X corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
eymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will find thisinstitution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any inthe city. Connected with this estabjishment is 
iis Sparring Sehool, where Mr. O.1s always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the most skilful amateur sparrers in the city. 
Wrestling—taught by Mr. WILLIAM PRICE, who will warrant to render any person 
perfect in the various pranches, after a suitable course of inst-uction 
Fencing taught by Mons. Dupare, of Paris(tormeny 0.; ne West» oint Academy), ac- 
knowledged tne best master of the Small sword ever in this country. 
A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces inLengtn, nas oeen erected, with an ron ta get, in the form 
1 man, Where any gent,eman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
presented witnasl.ver cup. 
l_> Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 
[ Dce-23-ly J 


{Jan. 6.) 





Sept. 23.] 








ROGERS’ GYMNASIUM, 
nos. 15, 17, aND 19 CANAL STREET. 
ryV ILS splendid establishment, the largest and most complete one inthe United States, 
is opened day and evening from sunrise until 10 o’clock P.M. 
Sparring and Fencing taught by an experienced and competent Professor. on liberal 
terms. 
Gentlemen are invited to call and view the establishment. (March 30-ly.) 
SNIPE SHOOTING. 
DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. 
PVH season having commenced f r Snipe Shooting, the subscriber begs to call the 
i attention of Sportsmen to the advantages claimed by using Curtis & Har vey’s Gun 
powder, the ** Diamond Grain.’ 
Althoug4 this article has been but a very short time in the U. States, the testimony of 
somi2 of the best shots, as to its cleanliness and strength, induces the importer to soli- 
cit those wh» consider cleanliness and proper strength desiderata to give ita trial. 
Sold in canisters of a pounieach, by Mr. S. Coopse, 178 Bioadwey ; Joun Conroy, 
Futton-street; J. & C. Berrian, Hardware deaiers, No. 599, and wholesale of 
W. F. BROUGH, 304 Broadway. 
Letters from some of the most influential gentlemen in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
nina, and Baltimore can be seen, testifying to the excellent qualities of the Diamond 
Grain, at the office of th- ‘+ Spirit of the Times.”’ (March 30.1 


iMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
W F. BROUGII begs to inform those who use the Gnn for Sporting purposes, that 
e he nas received by the * Kennebec,” Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 
cription of Sporting Guipowder, trom Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 
Powder Mills, London. ’ 
The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamona Grain— 
are increased strength and superior cleanliness over all other descriptions of Gun- 
powder. 


Tube had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, at 304 


Poadway. 
W. F. BROUGH, ; 
109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway. 


THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
V -ANUPACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superivr quality, warranted equal 
Vito any nade ia tus couatry. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, 1s 
strong and quick. and free from dampness. 

WiLLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La.} Agents. 
JOUN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 


AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 

A Graduate of the University of Cambridge, who has been for some time past en- 
<X%X gazedia one of the leading papers in this city, is desiroas of undertaking a similar 
€ izagenent in any literary establishment in New York. h 

for particulars &c , apply at the offi‘e of the ** Albion. ’ 
REFERENCES. 
N.P. Willis, Esq.,‘*‘ New Mirror.” 
W. T. Porter, Esq., ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
(March 30.) 








* tNov.4-ly.) 





(Sept. 2.3 





Dr. Bartlett, ‘* Albion.” 
Gea. G. P, Morris, ‘** New Mirror.” 





TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C ; 

b hip Sudscriber offers his services to puoilsners: or; ne Cow.echon» | eotsin this 

city, purchase of materials,and as general agen: or anvtaing appertaining to the 

Auy matters intrusted tu his care wi.. 0e attended to witn punctuality and 

spatch. Charges moderate. Refars to the Proorietoy and Editor of this paper, James 

J. Mapes, Esq., C.C. Wright & Co. and L. Cuapman. 
411 COME _ - 
Omrmunicatlons must 0e post para JAS. C. BARNET, Commission po 
for purchase and sale of Statiorer;, &c., No. 167 Broadways 
New Vory Augus 2.—[aug. 27-t.f.J 
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ILLUSTRATED LUNDON NEWS! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 
THIRTY ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER. 
Established May 14. 1842. 


EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
no. 61 BRoaDWAY, NEW YoRK. 
f '© Sabseriber begs leave to say that-the above spacious house is now ready for the 
Ra ‘eption of permanent and transient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 
Dec. 30.) 
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PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 


RICHARDSON’S “ DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” 
Complete in 2 vols., 4to., various bindings. ! 
THE PEFNY MAGAZINE, 
Of the Society forthe Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; 8 vols., containing upwards of 
1200 engravings, handsomely half-bound—any volume sold Separate. 


__ THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIa, 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; complete in 27 vols.. full bind 
ing—any volume Sold separate. ; 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
For the years 1838, 39, 40, ’41, and 42, neatly _ bound— any volume or number sold 
. sepayately. 
A variety of Fancy Stationery, Writing Paper, &c., constantly on sale by 
WM. JACKSON, 177 Broad . 
I> Books importedto order by every steamer. Ne: (Feb. 245 


IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS 2 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 
se E Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers 
. are now enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to bring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the original 
copies. The superiority ofthese editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and 
clear white paper, as well as the advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offer inducements that will insure an extensive circulation; and in svb- 
mitting the following list of prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the pa- 
tronage of their former friends, and the public generally :— 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW ........-..000---0--0eee0---- $3 50 per ann. 
50 od 





EDINBURGH REVIEW..... dobscadedes dwectbdeedgcs6dbeeneee oO 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW .......--2--c eee enccccccecee 350 dO 
WEROTMINOTES PVERU cdccacvcccsccecdscccecsnceocccecceco: 18 30. . 60 
I a ee cecawétenumese PRU ae 
BLacKWoop's EDINBURNH MAGAZINE.........------- va senes 00 4 6do 
DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MaGAZINE.....-.-..... hdeaitiden didi 400 do 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 


(Feb. 17.) 128 Nassau-street, opposite Clinton Hall. 





AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR APRIL, 1844. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


HE APRIL number of this Magazine (being No. 1V., Vol. XV.) will be published 
onthe Ist April, at the Office of tne ** Spirit of the Times,’’ No. 1 Barclay-street, 
American Hote]. Embellished by the following engraving :— 
_ PORTRAIT OF TOUCHSTONE : 
Engraved on Steel by Gimbrede, after S. Macker, froma Painting by J. F. Herring, Sen. 
CONTENTS : 
Racesand Matchestocome FCS SHES SHES SSE SHES SHH SSE SSE SSeS SESS See ee B ee 194 








Memoir of Touchstone .............. pisat Es ebieenadbeesceenhweaine path 195 
English Sporting Intelligence........ piadh a devel biidedacdcdhsdadtdsckdtbecasesce « Te 
OnTraining the Race Horse : By Richard Darvill,V.S .......cccccscccscccsecccece QUI 
Sporting Hester : By Major Calder Campbell ...........-....-.....-- Wisededsseemeuee 
Life of a Fox-Hound, Dictated by Himself: By ‘* Thistlewhipper’ ............ noes, See 
The Horse of the Cape of Good Hope: By F. R. Sturtees, Esq..-..........-.-.-.. 219 
Angling in Fetruary and March: By Piscator ..................------.- sescesedes - 222 
Popular English Racing Studs: By ‘* A Quiet and Easy Observer ’’............. eos 228 
A Walk Amongst the Wild Turkeys: By Piercy B. St. Jonn...............---..-- oo Se 
Jem Hastings, the celebrated Running Tuilor: By *‘ Rufus ”...............-----.. 236 
A ere Oe Fh ne : By? TR nn occ dew acccgctoccccwccdscevncucccce 238 
English Stallions for 1844 -........... Saicpancdl de tiehe dediuiindd dbs ipeghGan heda. ee 
eg SS Sa Rea eee ee 243 
Mow Vor Racest......c.cccccccsce 243 | Challenge from Dr. Payne -.....-- 244 
ae, Pe ee La celesdtaslanadall Sere Ee ee eee 244, 245 
Challenge for $500 or $1000....... s¢ | The Toronto Turf Club........... * 
John Blount..... LSE OOS - ‘* | Profitand Loss ef aFavorite Horse * 
Mr. Laird’s Stable -.......... Sates. . | EE conaceemanpeceges = 
The New Jersey Stables.......... 214 | The Godolphin Arabian.........-. 246 
The Spring Campaign in Virginia. ** | A Chance for Fashion ............ 
Ambassador broke down..-.... oa" 
American Racing Calendar. Racesa 
SUBUSOR, TSB 5 i ccc cccsidcce ----- 247 | Walnut Grove, Arks ......... aocuw ae 
| a ae eee, ap mera 248 | Pineville, S. C........... mies éee OO 
Charleston, S. C’.......... ey none 249 





JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor of the ‘‘ American TurfRegister,’’ and ‘* Spiritofthe Times.” 
Published monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, payable in advance. 





ANDERSON’'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, wil! find a comfortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. LiquorsandSegars of excellent quality,and KIRK’ScelebratedALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N.B. ** Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Tbe new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets,and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, wil! be opene+ about the latter part of May 
it will be conducted on tie plan of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Restaurante Cafe Therooms, whichare unusually\arge and 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, andaneuvua.. 
handsomechamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perween, 
or withbeard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy wil! be servec 
up, ina superior manner, atthe most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallestquantifies,and at almos} 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxs,in every department, nave oeen engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves thatthe ‘‘ Franklin’’ will be found oy all wnao may avo 
them with avisit, literally andtruly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-*ngers.’’ 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 








PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY, 
Pipes + BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, veryrespectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytiMsts, to extendto the travelling public, transient visitors, ane 
boarders ,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as connectec 
with the establishmentin that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention wil} 
+ paidtothecomfert of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity car 
estow. 

The stables are underthe management of G.DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish tiem. 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o» expense in giving satisfaction to hi» 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N.B. His charges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state of the times 
and will be found to be as low asthose of any respectable hose) inthe country. 

Lexington, Apri] 23, 1842—[May7.]} J... B. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks tc 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 

informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotelis nowinthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfert of Boarders and Travellers. ; 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the besa 
the market affords,and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines wil) 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibusin attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinforined that prices have been re 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times asfollows : 





Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)....-...------- eocnncsce-s- $8 pr. week 

Do. do. (Ladies’ OrdiMa4ry).ccisosnccsccccndedssncscccccvcce 10 pr. weel 

isTranent Boarders...............--- AR in RR IEE LOE. ENA CINE TE 1} pr. day. 
{Oct.15.) 





F. COLSEY & CO, - 
ANUFACTURERS of the following articles. at the !owest manufacturer’s prices, 
wartanted to stand the American climate, which the imported ones wil! not do, 


viz. :— 
PORTABLE WRITING DESKS. GU M & PISTOL CASES, 


FARO TABLES. 
BAGATELLE TABLES. MATHEMATICAL CASES. SHAVING CASES. 
Pi ATE CASES. 


BACKGAMMON TABLES. LADIES’ WORK BOXES. 
JEWELLERS’ & PEUVLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES. &. &c. 


Manufactured 26 Harrisou-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New vom | we 4 
t April 6. 





REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT. 
RRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett oo Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
Stonington. : . 

Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington. willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads toProvidence and Bos'o. 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and piepared to promote celerity of 
travel and the comfort and security of passe ngers, and n ot surpassed by any inthe United 
States. 

For passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel Devean, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
of ITirnden & ©o., No. 3 Wa'l-street. (Dec. 16.) _ 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
Te high characterof these Pens has induc ed the attempton the part of several me 
kers,to practisea fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An interie) 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Giliott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final?, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unanished appearance, as well a 
oy the very common style in which it is put up. . ; 
Observe that allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott s Pa 
| ent.’ or ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of ul 
signature. — 
HENRY JESSOP begs lea ve toinform the trade.that he has removed: rom 109 Bee 
| pan to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantiy on hand a com 





ete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorabl» 
¢ Urms. May 8- et 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 

Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari-street, and removed to their new building, No.2 Wall-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and or the convenience of Northera and Western merchants. oave 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River. waere 
can be had, at ail times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snoff, of the finest qualities.at 
a heavy discount “r~ old pote 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound i 
shipping, and baton pga keep in any wat : eee warren fis) a 
onstantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured T " 
the finest quaiities of Cavendish, including masen, ae 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH. of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we 


for the same in New Yors 
SEGARS 
Alwaysonhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


SCOTT'S BAZAAR. 
EY-STREET, number 37, between Broadway and Greenwich-street. Sanps Scorr 
returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large for the liberal 

support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the same strict atten- 
tion to merit a continuance thereof. 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 

Beef Steaks Ham and Eggs Poached Eggs Pickled Tongues 

Mytton Chops Cold Ham Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 

Fried Kidneys Cold Corn’d Beef Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
A good Dinne: of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one to 
three o’clock. 
Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
with Englisa, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Alwaysthe latest possible news 
by the Steame's. 

Good Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. (March 30.) 
A from engraved plates at 50 ceuts the pack, 

A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 

Fuinished and engraved for only $1 50. A Si'ver-plated Plate ior only $3, done equal 
to any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Plate Establish- 


ment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 
tLy~ Engraving and Printing of every description at prices proportionate with the 


above. (March 16 } 
SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
DISEASES ARISING from an IMPURE STATE of the BLOOD, 


being sole agents 


(July 22.2 











BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
PLATE and 50 Cards printed for oniy $150. The finest enamelled Cards printed 





HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Namely : 

Scrojula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions—Pimples, or Pus- 
tules on the face—Blotches—Biles—Chrronic Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or Tetter— 
Scald Head— Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
ers—Syphilitic Symptoms—Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites, er 
Dropsy—Exposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 

: Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

ee preparation is a combiuation heretofore unknown in the history of medicine, 

differing entirely in its character and operations from the various preparations of 
Sarsaparilla which have been at different times offered to the public. It acts specifically 
upon the whole s) stem, thereby bringing it under its direct and immediate infiuence.— 
Although possessed of powerful and controlling effects, yet it is entirely harmless, so 
that it cannot injure the most delicate constitution. When in perfect health, no effect 
is produced by its use except an increase of appetite ; but when disease is seated in the 
frame and hurrying fast its victims along the path of life, then its mysterious influence 
is felt and seen: it enkindles new life and vigor, and wrings health and strength back to 
the suffering and diseased. 


REMARKABLE CURE OF HIP DISEASE 
New York, July 26th, 1843. 

Mesars. Sands : Gente.—My daughter, aged six years, was attacked with the Hip Dis- 
ease when two years old, and since then she has been growing gradually worse, until 
recently, and her suffering at intervals was most painful to behold, and baffles ali des- 
cription. The head of the hip bone was thrown entirely out o° place, after which mat- 
ter or puss formed in the socket of the joint, and for many months in succession she was 
entirely deprived of all natural rest. She was reduced toa mere skeleton, and very 
often exclaimed, *‘ Oh, mother! I wish it might please the Good Man above to take me 
to himself.” I]t was my fervent prayer her sufferings might be terminated, and my anx- 
ious fears removed. 

The Almighty has promised to be with us in six troubles, and in the seventh he will 
not leave us nor forsake us, if we putour trust and confidence in Him; and truly I can 
say it has been verified in the present case. Through His blessing and vour instrumen- 
tality my child lives—yes. is restored to per‘ect health, and is a living monument of the 
efficacy of your health-restoring Sarsaparilla. We had tried al] the remedies within our 
reach, had the bone once set, had it blistered and purged, without effect. She com- 
menced the use of the Sarsaparilla in April last, and in Jess than a week there was an 
evident improvement: a discharge came on from the hipjoint, and in a few days it com- 
menced healing, andin less thantwo weeks was entirely closed. During the time of 
using the Sarsaparilla she passed large quantities of Worms, which aided materially in 
hastening the cure. She rapidly improved in health and strength, her appetite increased, 
and she is now entirely restored, and wholly so by the use of your Sarsapazilla. 

With the grateful feelings of a mother’s heart and father’s joy, we subscribe our- 
selves your triends. WILLIAM S. BAILEY, 

SARAH BAILEY. 

We, the subscribers, being neighbors to William and Sarah Bailey, know the above 
statement in relation to theirchild, and the cure performed by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, to 
be strictly true. WILLIAM POWERS, 
JOHN MYERS. 


The following cure of an inveterate case of Scrofula is submitted to the careful con- 
sideration of a discernitg public, and its truth vouched for from such a source as can- 
not be called inquestion. It may well be said, ‘“* Truth ts stranger than Fiction.” 

Pawtucket, May 20th, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands : Gentlemen,—Having been relieved and cured of some of the most dis- 
tressing maladies to which the human system is subject, by the use of vour Sarsaparilla, 
I feel it to be my duty to make known to the public the facts attending my ease, and 
the inestimabie benefit I have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilla. 

In the sunfMer of 1838, when at sea, I had a swelling under my right arm, which ga 
thered, broke, and proved tobe of a scrofuious kind. A few days after which! landed, 
and immediately applied toa physician, and received but little benefit. I was induced 
to apoly to several of the most skilful physicians the place afforded, and to make use of 
various specifics ; nutwithstanding, however, | continued to grow worse, until my right 
shoulder, side, breast, neck, and stomach became one extending sore, which discharged 
matter in large quantities, and my life appeared to be wasting away very fast. 

My health was so much impaired, that at times I was not able to go out of doors ;I 
was a mere emaciated skeleton. Every one supposed | could Jive but a short time, and 
I had myself despaired of ever obtaining relief. 

In November last I accidentally saw your Sarsaparilla advertised in one of the news- 
papers, which induced me to make one more trial to regain my health, and I hesitate 
not to say that it has done me more good than all the medicine | have ever taken gby 
the use of only two bottles | was relieved from all pain. My health began to amena, 
and I now feel perfectly well. Ican use my right arm, which I was unable to do for 
nearly five years, and! attribute the result entirely to the use of afew bottleso your 
invaluable Sarsaparijla. I now heartily recommend it to all] similarly affected, that they 
may prucure the right medicine, and thereby save themselves much suffering and ex- 
pense. Those wishing to know any further particulars, may find me al my residence in 
Mill-street, Pawtucket, where I shall be pleased to communicate anything in relation 
to my case 1 am with gratitude, yours, &cj CALVIN HARDING, 





Commonweaith of Massachusetts. *! 
| [Bristol, SS., May 22d, 1843—The above named Calvin Harding personally appeared 
and made oath to the truth of the foregoing certificate by him subscribed, before me. 

CoLLINs DARLING, Justice of the Peace. 


I do hereby certify that the above is a correct statement of the case of Calvin Hard 
ing, and the wonderful effect of your Sarsaparilla. I having frequently seen his sores 
dressed, and am knowing to the medicine he has made use of. 

_ THEOPHILUS CROWELL. 

Piepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, wholesale Druggists, 
79 Fulton-street, New York. Sold also at 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, and by 
Druggists generally throughout the United States. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilia that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficult 
classes of diseasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sands’s Sarsapa 
rilla, and take no othe’. {March 16-6m.) 





PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 
N no one instance has this valuabie medicine failed, when persevered in, to «fford re- 
lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases: if any, from want of confidence, 
or hckieness, discontinue their use tooearly, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ** Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rootedevis 
which time nas occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all sufferingf :om caromec 
diseases deeply rooted 1n the system, to imp:rt patience and perseverance in tue use>( 
this medicine. that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured taat 
time wiil effect a perfect and radica. cure 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY.—Tnese montns have great effect upon the health; care 
should be taken to keep the stomach in order dy aperient medicine: a few gentile doseg 
of Parr’s Life Piils will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfor:. 
Sold by all Druggistsin New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 364 Broad 
way, 2d floo: ‘ 
Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street 
Co., Montrea 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG. 
EMOVED fiom Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
R surgeons throughout Europe,and by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in the United States, ard allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this country and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 Spring-street near Boadway, New York. 
1C> Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

“| have seen the artificia leg of Mr. Selpho. its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. Butthe best of all is the proof of 
those who wear them ; this 1s positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have 
mutilated inform me that they are superior tv al! others VALENTINE MOTT. 

(March 9-Im.*i * Pro’essor of Surgery, University of New York. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 
no. | ANN STREET (UNDER THG AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 
User iNS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain ip 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of eases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet. Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Trusstorthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as itis worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is et 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot,curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured inci ie 
ren withonu* detaining them from s¢choal. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

(Apri! 16.) Prineipal of the tustit 


Canada—A Savage & 
Dec, 
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ONDAY EVENING, April are Ce night of Mr BOOTH’S Engagement— 


PARK THEATRE. 


“Richard III,” and first nig the Extravaganza of “ Fortunio, or the Seven 


Gifted Champions.” f Mr. BOOTH’S ” wr nas 
TUESDAY—Second night of Mr. BOOTH’S Engagement—“ A New Way to Pay 


<” ‘ tunio. 
Delt nd NAY Third night of Mr. BOOTH’S Engagement—‘“‘ The Apostate,” and 


. Fo RSDAY—Fourth night of Mr. BOOTH’S Engagement—* King John,” and ‘ For- 


tune DAY—Last night of Mr. BOOTH’S Engagement—‘‘ Richard III,” and ‘ Fortunio.” 
SATURDAY—Mr. BOOTH’S Benefit—‘ Srutus,” * Mayor of Garratt,” and other en- 


tertainmeants. 








FOR SALE, 
PALMO’'S (Late) CONCERT AND COFFEE ROOMS, 


The Spirit of the Times. 





April 13. 














“FANNY ELSSLER AND HER JOURNAL.” 





[ The following communication, which appeared on Tuesday lest in ‘The 


Daily Republic,” of this city, will be read with great interest just at this time, 
the letters of Md’ile Exssier, referred to, having been republished in the 
‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


To the Editor of the ‘' Republic :"—Sir,—1t is with feelings of the most 


sensilive reluctance, that I feel compelled, by a gross publiction in the New 


York Herald, of yesterday, tv come before the public, and make such state- 


ments of fact, as to the allusions therein contained, as the occasion warrants, 


OMPRISING the Stage fixtures, Bar, Stock, and yood will, corner of Chambers- and my position and character require. It is at all times painful to be drawn 


street and Broadway, in consequence of the Proprietor leaving for England. Apply 
te 104 Chambers-street, between 4 and 6 P. M. (March 23.] 


Chings Cheatrical. 


The Ballet —The votaries of fashion have, on a sudden, discovered that we 
of this transatlantic clime are not a singing people ; that among us the Opera, 
to become fashionable, must be accompanied by a Ballet; that we must des- 
cend, along the sliding-scale of taste, frum the shakes of an imported voice 
down to the twirls of an ultra-marine toe ; that to appreciate the qualities of a 
nightingale, we must admire the propensities of a grasshopper. Among the 
ionovations of modern dramatists, the dance has proved the least profitable tu 
the stage ; it breathes too much of a physical supremacy, and is, withal, among 
the many theatrical corruptions, the most sensual. The dance, however, we 
must have—it is the pastime of every nation, and of America most especially. 
Among us everybody dances, and we are inclined to exercise our powers on 
every imaginable occasion. The lover dances into the affections of his ve- 
trothed in a stately quadrille, the furtune-hunter turns the head of his victim by a 
German waltz, and the bankrupt capitalist shuffles off dullcare in the mazes of 
a gallopade. But the ballet, or operatic dancing, is no one of these utilitarian 
exercises—it is merely an exhibition of skill, reduced by practice to certain 
rules of art; itis the result of no excitement, nor passion, but the effect of la- 
borious training. However surprising pirouettes and tours de force may be to 
the audience, they can be nothing but a source of pain to the performer, ard 
we humbly apprehend that every time a dancing girl smiles, it is occasioned 
through weakness of a toe joint, and that the bewitching turn of the eye is but 
the contraction of some weakened sinews. Be these things as they may, the 
ballet is called for—the popular voice of fashion demands it, and let some ma- 
nager immediately procure a host uf dancing nymphs ; let us enjoy the height 

of our fancy, otherwise we wiil for ever giumble. 

The Park.—On Wednesday evening last was produced “ The Carib Chief,”’ 
a tragedy of five acts, of the Kotzebue school, enlivened with ¢he march in 
Blue Beard, and tke discharge of countless artillery Tragedies of moderu 
years have seldom been accounted additions to our national drama, and this pro 
duction of Mr. Horace Twiss is one of the poorest specimens of dramatic art. 
The piece is long, heavy, and spiritless, lacking a plot suited to the gravity of 
the language, end the denouement is forced and inclined towards burlesque. The 
Carib Chief, Omrcah, although well represented by Mr. Wattack, is a very 
melo-dramatic personage, very patriotic, and very bellecose, one we meet with 
in every battle-piece. The other parts lack even these popular qualities, and 
the whole play contains an immense quantity of talk to a very small proportion 
of cider. Mrs. Brovcuam labored hard to render her part supportable ; still, 
however, her kind intentions were frustrated by the dullness of the tragedy—a 
picce well calculated to frighten any audience. Oa Monday next Mr. Boorn 
commences an engagement, to continue during the ensuing week. 











The Bowery has given its patrons nothing of a novel character, finding, we 
presume, that “* Damon and Pythias,” ‘* Rookwood,” and other established fa- 
Vorites, area source of more revenue to the management. Les demoiselles 
Vallée, three dancers of merit, nightly attract applause by an ample display of 
grace and beauty in the execution of various popular dances. 

Olympic Theatre.—Mr. Crummles has carried out his intention, of giving 
music to the million, by the revival, at his Louse, of Mozart's Comic opera—The 
Marriage of Figaro, with neat scenery and capital stage arrangements. The 
selection of this p'ece was irjudicious in a measure, as the music is of too re- 
fined a character to receive ample justice, either from his company or his audi 
ence, although the libretto divested of the musical accompaniment, forms a 
capital petite comedy. Miss Taytor, a fair vocalist, as regards ordinary or 
popular melodies, was totally at fault in the character of Susanna, which she 
marred more by her acting than her singing, being, at lcast, an indifferent 
actress. Figaroa gentleman we have lung esteemed for the clearness of his 
intellect andthe subtileness of his schemes, was converted by Mr. Watoor 
into a personage whose chief merit was the activity of his legs, a display of 
agility Mr. Walcot would do well to avoid. The great gun of the piece was 
Hotvanp’s Attonio, whose drunken song was rapturously encored. The 
finales to each act were well executed and the whole piece was neatly arranged 
and well received. 

The Chatham.—We attended at this house on Wednesday last to witness 
the performance of ‘ Marmaduke Wyvill,” an original drama by R. F. Greeley, 
and found, in its stead another play substituted, the first act of which was com- 
posed of fun, extracted froma red hot poker, and pathos, drawn from the body 
of a murdered gentleman in blue tights and slashed small clothes. M. 

Mrs. Mac Clure, an actress of Western notoriety, will make her appearance 
as ‘* Julia” in the “Hunchback,” on Monday evening next at the C hatham. 





Palmo’s Opera House—Second Season —‘‘ Gemotice,” in the “ Express,” 
states that the first rehearsal day is fixed, and the corps is once more te-ar- 
ranged; this time, we think, without fear of further disruption. We regret 
that Valtellina’s misuaderstanding with Palmo will have the effect of depriving 
us of his splendid basso, and wish he could yet keep on quietly and happily in 
the company. From all that we have seen and heard, we fear, however, that 
this can hardly be looked for now. 

Antognini is hors du combat als», his ill-health preventing his re-appearance. 
This we deplore sincerely, but we are happy, at the same time, in the remem- 
brance that our favorite Perozzi, an unflinching friend of the interests of Mr. 


Palao, is still in the corps operatique. Borghes? is the prima donna still, and | ¢; his prutalities during her approaching trip to Havana he might exp<ct from 


a lovely prima donna she is. In the two operas a'ready in preparation she has 
characters of surpassing attractivencss. 


ties may not be finally settled, and his return to the Opera House secured,) we 


lialian Concert, in a most attractive and satisfactory manner. 

Two operas are in immediate preparation, we are toid, the first to be the 
Barber of Rossini, with Borghese as Rosiva, Perozzi as Almaviva, De Beguis 
(of course) as Figaro, and Sanquirico as Bartolo. Then (after an interval of a | 


week or ten deys,) Donizetti's we!l remembered ‘Love Spell,” (* L’ Elisir | entirely personal and trivial, that nothing need be sa‘d of it. Suffice it to re. 
d’Amore,”) which Caradori Allan, Shirreff, and little Poole have rendered a fa. | ™4rk, that Mile. Elssler returned to Europe with a forture of between sixty and 
vorite here, will be produced, with Borghese as Adina, Perozzi as Nemorino | S°¥&"'Y thousand dollars, having already sent to her family ten thousand dollars 

besides. This property she had invested in American stocks, to great advan- 
tage, in her own name, and subject alone to her own control. At a later period 
, she sold them at a large advance, ana withdrew them to Europe. It may be as 
Here are casts that will stand the test. And now, be expeditious in theic | well to staie that one of her agents, with whom she had left power only to col- 


De Begnis as the humorous mountebank Dulcamara, and Sauqirico as Bel- 
core. 


production, and let us have no more quarrelling. | 





The New York Vocal Society— We were highly gratified by the perform- 
ances of this association at the third Concert of their season, given at the : 


Messrs, Masset Loder, Dyer, Paillips and Mesdames Burkhardt, Watson, and | # 
Loder geve us severe! glees in a capital style. A Trio, on the Piano, Violin | © 
and Violinceilo, by Messrs. Timm, Marks and Milon, the only instrumenta 


members of the New York press he had so often and insolently outraged. He 
In the place of Valtellina, (although it is by no means clear that his difficul- | U#derstood, and feared me. This time Mdile. Elssler escaped any further an- 
noyance, but on her returnto New York in’42 she renewed her presents, and 
itt : even up to the hour of her departure from this country she was under tribute to 
have Signor Sanquirico, a new comer, and a rich bass) buffo, who sang one of | this craving shark of the press. The last present was a gold pencil case to 
the gems of Figaro, out of the ‘ Barber of Seville,” the other evening, at the | Beunett, who managed to eucounter her just before her embarkation in Boston. 


the moment the opportunity offers. I leave the impartial public to furm their 
own conclusions of this bad man and his nefarious system. He makes an as- 
sertion yesterday of a coolness between Mile. Eissler and myself that he would 


loss. I state these facts, which can ve eas'ly substantiated, to give the * loud 


S yee my motives and conduct, both of which I am ready to submit to the most care- 
Apollo, on Thursday. ae See id old English Madrigals were sung by | ful investigation, I will confront him with still further exposures, and hold bim 
a powerful bost of voices, with taste and to the satisfaction of the audience. | up to general deestation and contempt. I do not wish to disguise the profound 


with roffianly abuse. I cherish no grudge for it—but for the dishonor his filthy 
sheet has brought on my country, in every part of Europe it nas reached, and 


into public discussions on matters strictly personal; and I seek not to disguise 
that my repugnance in this case is deep, as it is natural, for it is one where | 
have always sought to preserve a privacy that I believed and hoped it would 
be unnecessary ever to lay aside. The restless malignity of the editor of the 
Herald, however, will not accord to me, more than to others, that sanctity that 
ought to protect the affairs of private life; and 1 am determined now to 
submit to all the additional notoriety, however painful, that it may en‘ail, ra- 
ther than consent any longer to bribe him to silence. He has taken the occa- 
sion of certain letters having appeared in a Loudon periodical lately, in the 
name of Mdlle. Fanny Elssier, to make comments that are as offensive as false. 
To insalt from such a source I submit ; to f:lsehood I will furnish facts in 1e- 
futation. ‘I'he publisher of Frazer's Magazine, availing himself of my de 
parture from London, presumed to take an unwarrantable liberty with my name, 
in giving me forth as the author of the above-meutiuned letters. It would be 
idle any longer to attempt to conceal it, and I will simply assert that Mdlle. 
Elssier did, im the month of August last, accord her full consent to the publi- 
cation of her impressions in the United States and the Havana, which I felt 
disposed to undertake with the sole view of enabling ihe reading public, both 
abroad and here, to form some correct estime of her career in this country. 
The most ridiculous statements had been published, even in all the papers of 
Germany, compromising the dignity of several public bodies in the United 
States, without the smallest foundation, whilst on the other hand the pens of 
gossipping scribblers have given currency to endless rumors that J thought had 
best be met by some formal publication in her name, and with her consent. 
Tnese were her own opinions but afew months ago. It has been her misfor 
tune to quarrel since with a distinguished lady for whom she lately entertain- 
ed the most grateful sentiments, and which were warmly expressed in these 
letters, little dreaming that they would be repugnant to her feelings. In this, 
it appears, I was mistaken, for I am now informed that she repudiates them on 
this ground alone. I deem further comment unnecessary on this point. But 
the common libeller of the ‘* Herald” has gone farther, snd assails me as the 
companion of Mdlle. Eissler, during her ** conquering career in this country.” 
{ am not inclined to defend myself against this accusation, nor do I see any 
thing in the fact that requires explanation. But that the public may justly 
comprehend my motives in this so often misinterpreted effair, | will briefly 
state that it was never contemplated either by Mdlie. Elssier or myself, that I 
shou'd become her compagnon de voyage on her arrival in this country. So 
far from it, I returned to the United Siates at that period, in consequence of 
the sudden death of the agent of my property, and after giving Mdile. Elesler 
such small aid and advice as was in my power, I left her in New York to at- 
tend to my affairs in an adj ining city, meaning to retura immediately to Eu- 
rope, and having taken infact my place in the ** Great Western”’ for that pur- 
pose. If received, however, repeated letters from Mdlle. Elssler, which | stil! 
preserve, entreating my re:uro, and declaring her utter inability to proceed fur- 
ther from her ignorance of the language, the customs, and theatrical business 
of this country. I have many high'y respectable witnesses to prove how much 
{ demurred to put myself in a position so liable to misconstruction, and so 
foreign to my tastes and persuits. But I wes remonstrated with for leaving an 
unprotected woman in a strange land, exposed to the nuinberless deceptions 
that might be practised on her, and which she was so incapable of resisting 
To save her from the lors of a thousand dollars, and the violation of an engage 
ment already made, I returned to New York, and soon found myself so com- 
pletely involvec in a labyrinth of occupations arising from many causes that | 
found escape impossible. At various and frequent intervals during her stay in 
this country, [ made preparations to recurn to Europe, as I am ready to sub- 
stantiate by letters and witnesses here, but her constant declarations that she 
would fall into serious embarrassments and losses, and that she was anxious 
to improve this unlooked for opportunity to accumulate a fortune, which she 
did pot yet possess, combined to make m2 waive my intentions. Tam thus 
precise in these details, as it is the only way to meet and rebut the many 
calumnies that have had so wide, and litherto, so undisputed a circulation. 
It gives me pleasure to say that all classes of our people treated Mdlle. Elss- 
ler, during her stay in this country, with that kindness and respect which her 
uniform good conduct entitled her to. She had the distinguished honor of be- 
ing received by the first authorities of the land, and by mary of our best fami- 
les in every city she visited in the Union, as also by the nobility of Havana. 
Everywhere she deported herself with the strictest propriety, as is her wont, 
and everywhere received the most marked and flattering testimonials of good 
eeling, both private and public. There were some exceptions to this from cer- 
tain well-known and scurrilous journals; but the on!y one it is now necessary 
to mention was the ‘“‘ New York Herald.’ I had informed Mdile. Elssler of 
the disagreeable necessity of conciliating this odious paper, and she therefore 
consented toreceive its Editor. He called 10 minutes after her arrival at the 
American Hotel, and offered his pen and journal uncond tionally for her use. | 
accepted it on her behalf, and he straightway began the most extravagant 
‘ puffs,” which he evidently continued for the profit they brought him in the 
increase of his circulation. During the summer of '40, Mdlle. Elssler made 
every courteous acknowledgment in her power, and received Mrs. Benet, 
whom he had lately married, on various occasions. Before her departure for 
the Havana, the winter of the same year, Mdile. Elssler presented Mrs. Ben- 
nett witha rich gold bracelet of the value of a hundred dollars. Her surprise 
may easily be imagined et hearing afterwards that an abominable attack had 
been made on her during her absence, and which was systematically repea'ed 
till she was on the poiutof abandoning the country in dismay ; for, in all ber 
European experier.ce, she had never met an individual so lost to decency, so 
suok in debasement as this man, who had couried her uotice, received her pre- 
sents for his wife, only to repay both with inexcusable infamy. I suggested to 
her the only apparent means to stay this foul stream of low abuse, and on her 
arrival in New York in the summer of 1841, she bought at Storr & Mortimer's, 
Broadway, a service of silver for near $500, and a case of jewels, consisting of 
ear rings and necklace, of about the same amount, and presented them tu Mrs. 
Bennett, who received them, of course, must willingly. This led, for a time, 
to a truace—and a few days afier Bennett wrote a letter, which he dated London, 
aad defended her against the very pack he had set on ; but he tuok that occa- 
sion, such is his avidity for vituperation, to abuse several other meritorious ar- 
tists, amongst others, the Seguins. Having been made to comprehend the ten- 
ure upon which Bennett accorded his services, Mdlle. El-sler kept upa pretty 
active fire of presents during her engagemeut, among others two splendid 
dresses for Mrs. Bennett. And in return * puffs” were regularly inseried, but 
of a character so vulgar and ridiculous, that Mdlle. E'ssler would rather have 
paid to escape them. Before her departure for Havana, in February, 1842, she 
again pr: sented Mrs. Bennett with a rich silver dressing case, bought in New 
York, anda writing desk of great beauty. But as | knew his venal pen was 
given to scurrility as the sparks fly upward, I intimated plainly that if he renew- 


me certain exposuresthat would involve him fatally with the many honourable 


I give the above facts, which I am able to substantiate in every particular, 


ike, if he could, to assign some impertinent reason for. This is a matter so 


ect her dividends, attempted to defraud her; but a timely discovery prevented 


.e”’ to any disgraceful reports that have been set afoat ou this subject. If it 
hould please the chartered slanderer of the Herald to continue his as:aulis on 


bhorrence I entertain for him, not from persoual motives, I declare, for indebt- 
d to me as he is,/fornumberless acts of service and kindness, which he has repaid 





in the performance, attzacted much attention and applause. 


_ tee 


for the demoralizing example it has set at home, I do most cordially detest him. 


a 


But from this time forward I will join with every true lover of his country’ 
fame in driving from the noble city he disgraces, and from con‘act with her sor i 
whom he has a thousand times reviled, this “common stabber” of private ian. 
acter, and this ignoble libeller of our country and her institutions. e 
Should he persist in his vile course, in the face of the ind.gnation thar, 
daily fermenting in the public mind—dare he again to assail me with more of 
his fou! inventivaos and baseless calumnies, I will :hrow myself on the pro ecti,. 
of the tribunals of justice, aud rely with confidence on the chastisement he will 
not fail to meet there. [tis time that New York should be rid of the terror. 
ism of this Scotch Robespierre ;_ it is time that the scourge of our commuyiry 
should be boldly met, and lashed into cowering silence ; it is time that the 
daughters of America should be shielded from his poisonous slenders ; and we 
call on the press, that mighty lever he has so foully misused, to defend them. 
selves and their country from his cruel aspersions. But be the cost and the 
risk what it may, f shall meet, denounce, and confound him. 
Yours, &c., Henry Wikorr. 








The Literary Remains of the late Wittis Gaytorp Crarx.—We have be. 
fore us No. 1, of “* The Knickerbocker Library” containing a short memoir of 
the late Mr. Clark, by hia brother, (the present gifted editor of the Knicker. 
bocker)anda portion of the inimitable ‘* Ollapodiana,” ove of the cleverest 
things in the language. 

Part IV, of the illuminated edition of Shakspeare has been received. Mr. 
Hewert commenced with an edition of 10,000 but it is already exhausted so 
that he is reprinting the first parts. 





‘* Sands of Gold, No. 1.”—This tifteenth number of the Mirror Lisrary 
is out, and contains within its delicate tinted covers, as much of haut ton, pa- 
thos, fun and sentiment, as need be imbibed by any well conditivned lady or 
gentleman within the scope of a week's reading—and all for twenty-five cents. 
It iswholly a prose number, and those who would possess four highly elaborated 
stories ‘* worth keeping fresh in the memory,” will find it difficult to invest the 
above nemed sum in a more satisfactory manner. 





Graham's Magazine.—This splendid monthly for April has already taken the 
field, and we cannot omit to express our admiration of its two beautiful line ea. 
graviugs, entitled “The favored captives” and ‘‘ The battle-field of Brandy. 
wine.” The letter press is varied and interesting, as usual. 





New Music.—The following pieces of new music have just been published 
by C. G. Christman, 404 Pearl St. :—*‘‘ The Call of Freedom,” by Mrs. Henry 
—‘ Old Dan Tucker,” by Pailip Ernst—‘* Oh! Take your time Miss Lucy,” 
by Philip Ernst—** The Boatman'’s Dance,” by Geo. F. Bristow—* Dandy 
Jim from Caroline,” by Philip Ernst—‘ The Day,” by A. P. Beaumout— 
“Joyful, Sedate,’’ by J. L. Koethen. 





The first dancer who possessed herself of European notoriety was Ia Ca. 
margo, whose portraits, at the close of a century, are still popular in France, 
where she has been made the heroine of severai recent dramas. To her reign 
succeeded that of the Gruinards and Dathes, in honor of whose bright eyes a 
variety of noblemen saw the inside both of Fort St. Eveque and St. Pelagie, 
the opera being at that time a fertile source of lettres de cachet. To obtain ad. 
mittance to the private theatricals of the former daregr, in her maguificent hotel 
in the Chaussee d’Antin, the ladies of fashion and of the Court had recourse to 
the measest artifices; while the latter has obtained historical renown by having 
excited the jealousy, or rather envy, of Marie Antoinette. Mademoiselle Dathe 
appeared at the fetes of Lung Champs, in the Bois de Boulogne, in a gorgeous 
chariot, drawn by six milk whi'e steeds, with red morocco harness, richly orna- 
mented with cut steel, and thus accomplished the object of incurring the re- 
seatment of the Court, from the prodigality of one of whose mariied Princes 
these splendors were supposed te emanate—splendors cxceeding those of tie 
Rhodepes of old. Blackwood for March. 
A Good Theatrical Shot —That clevar and beautiful actress, Mademoiselle 
Page, of the Vaudeville Theatre at Paris, so long the chere amie of a noble 
lord, one of our constant readers, goes shortly to Rus:ia, where she will be li- 
berally paid. She is now uaderstood to be “ under the protection” of a Rus- 
sian prince, whose rubles are placed at her disposal, almost without limit. 
This handsome actress is a first-rate shot with pistols. Sne will hit the bull’s- 
eye, at twenty or thirty yards distance, five times out of every six. Her ex- 
ploits at a fashionable shoo ing gallery in Paris are much spoken of. One of 
her adventures, not very many weeks ago, afforded much amusement. She 
was pestered by an old banker to accept his offer of ‘‘ protection,” but having 
an inveterate dislike to the man, she flatly réfused. He however, addressed 
her a letter, praying her to reconsider her determination. She took this letter 
to the shooting-gallery at which she practised, read it to her friends, and then 
sent half-a-dozen shots through it at a distance of thirty paces. She then put 
the riddled letter in an envelope, with this billet :—‘* Mademoiselle Page has 
riddled the inclosed letter with pistol shots at thirty paces—if the writer an- 
noys her again, she will riddle his head at half the distance.””’ The banker 
never wrote again. 
To prevent mistakes, it may bs proper to state that it was Madame Grisi’s 
daughter, Miss Mario, wh» died the other day, and not Master Castlereagh. 


War.—A writer in Blackwood thus describes what he terms the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.’’ The picture is graphically drawn: 
* Ail the externals of war are splendid; it is the interior, the consequences, 
the operations of that mighty trampler of man that are startling. This was my 
first sight of that: most magn ficent of all human evils—an army. The forces of 
the two most warlike monarchies of Europe were spread before me—nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand troops, with all the numberless followers of a host 
in the field, covering a range of low hills which encircled the horizon. While 
we were still at a considerable distance a gun wag fired from the central hill, 
answered by others from the flanks. Tne rciling of drums set the vast line in 
motion; and just at the moment when the sun was lyicg on the edge of the 
west, the brigades, descending eech from its he'ght, halted on the slope. The 
whole vast manceuvre was executed with the exactness of asiugle mind. The 
blaze of the sun on the arms, the standards, and the tents crowning the brow 
of the hills was magical. ‘ Are they marching to baule!’ was my amezed 
question to my companion. His only auswer was to check his charger, take 
olf his shako, and bend his head to his saddle-bow. A burst of universal har- 
mony, richer then T had ever yet conceived, explained the (Prussian) mystery. 
It was the evening prayer. The fine bands of the regiments joined the voices 
of the soldiery, and [ listened in unbroken rapture aud reverence until its close. 
In court or cathedral, in cocert or shrine, I had never before so much felt 
the powerof sound. I: finshed in a solema chorus—an acclamation of music ; 
—I! could bave almost imagined it escending embodied to Heaven, 


A Ceylon Love Quarrel.—1 saw at Covegodde what the people called a water 
fight, bevween, as they told me, two competitors for a dark-eyed maid: one of 
the lovers, the challenger, being h'gh!y exasperated by the pangs which the 
green-eyed monster, jealousy, generated in his heart. They botn stood upto 
their knees in the lake, opposite to each other; and, with their hands, cor.- 
stantly dashed the woter in a curious and expert manner, intu each other's faces. 
1 saw the combatants thus :—I can scarcely say, hotly engaged, about nine in 
the morping ; and at three in the afternoon they were still hard at work, and 
the battle was then still doubtful; for, according to established rules, which- 
ever of the two warriors, no matter what may be the pre‘ence or cause, stops 
first, if it be only for a moment, dashing water at his adversary is cousicered 
to be vanquished. Hundreds of people were louking on, apparently deeply in- 
terested in the result; as he who is thus overcome, they assured me, is uever 
known again to aspire to the hand of the lady who bas caused the antifebrile 
combat, Campbell's Adventures in Ceylon. 
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